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WALTHAM CROSS, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. ^ 

This elegant relic of antiquity was erected on the following 
occasion : Eleanor of Castile, first wife of Edward I. ac- 
companied him, when prince of Wales, in the crusade to 
the Holy Land. During the campaign, the prince wa» 
attacked and wounded, in his tent, by a Saracen with a 
poisoned weapon. The poison was so potent as to baffle 
the abilities of his physicians, and he was deemed incu- 
rable. At this awful period, hia amiable consort, anxious 
to save the life of a husband, without whom existence to 
her was worthless, formed the magnanimous resolution of 
risking her health and life to preserve his. She therefore 
applied her delicate lips td the rankling wound, and never 
ceased, night nor day, at stated times, in performing her 
benevolent office, till she had extracted the poison^ and 
restored the prince to his accustomed health. 

After being a fadthful wife for thirty*six years to.king 
Edward, she deceased at Herby in Lincolnshire, Novem- 
ber 89, 1890; and the king, so ardent was his affection for 
her memoiy, erected to her honour, crosses, or statues, at 
Lincoln, Grantham, Stamford, Geddington, Northamp- 
ton, Stoney Stratford, Dunstable, St. Alban's, Waltbam^ 
and Charing Cross, each adorned with the arms of Cas- 



WALTHAM CBOM. 

tile, Leon, and the earldom of Ponthieu, which hy her 
right were annexed tothe crown of England, she being the 
only daughter of Ferdinand III. king of Caadle and Leon. 

According to lord Orford's Anecdotes of Painting, 
vol. i. p. 28, it appears, that it was Vertue's opinion, 
these Crosses were constructed from the elegant designs 
of Pfeter CavaUna, a Roman sculptor. 

Waltham Cross, which is the only tlihkg remaikabl^ 
in the hamlet to which it gives name, stands at the cor- 
ner of the Falcon Inn, foiming a point to the road frouk 
Cheshunt to Waltham Abbey. 

The Society of Antiquaries have twice iiiterested 
themselves in p r e s er ving this curioosmonument from far- 
ther decay.- In 1721 posts were placed round it, to pro- 
tect it from ii^uiy ; and in 1757 lord Monson, lord of the 
manor of Cheshunt, at the request of the Society, signi- 
fied liy Dr. Stukely, surrounded the base with brickwork. 
An attempt was made, within a few years, to remove the 
whole into the jiark at Theobalds ; but the material were 
found so decayed, that fhe design was abandoned, and 
the Cross suffered to remain undisturbed, to await th£ 
unavoidable shocks of age. 
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HBRTFORO. 

The or^n of Hertford is uncertain ; it is supposed to 
kave been a principal residence of our Saxon kings ; biit 
whether so or not, it was of sufficient consequence in the 
rei^ of Alfred the Great to give name to the shire, and 
has e^r since continued to be the cofinty town. ■• 

The castle at Hertford was first built by Edward the 
EMer, son of Alfred the Great, in the ninth year of his 
reign, to resist the continued incursions of the Dawtf. ft 
appears that the saflie king nearly Tebuilt the town, which' 
they had despoiled and ruined, and it became ftourishing^ 
under the protecting infiuenee of its castle. Peter de Va*' 
loines was made governor of this castle by William the 
Conqueror, and was fiucceeded by his son Roger ; but for 
want of male heirs the government came to Robert Fitz* 
walter, who married- the heiress of the Valoines* £uiily, 
and claimed the possession as his right, in-defianoe of ihe 
endeainaurs of king Stephen, who however succeeded in 
alienating this as well as other of the barons' castles, and 
Richard de Montfichet was made governor ; but he selling 
the castle to king John for 100 marks, flobert Fitzwalter 
was -restored to his legitimate possession; who being su- 
perseded, the custody of the castle was committed to the 
care of Walter de Godarvil, knt. by whom it was bravely 
defended against Lfmis, dauphin of France, hut was. at 
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BBftTFOftt>. 

Uftt eompelled to suirender. Robert Fltswalter applied 
to the dauphin, and once more expected the govemmentf 
but was not permitted to, 9f9W>l9 H^ The castk was after- 
wards given up to Henry III. from which period to the 
M90iikoC fid^^rill^vtMMWi fo^^emoft wete 9(gf(nnM» 
lA tl»e yev 134ft £dwM4 smnled U to Ua S9» Mi«. of 
^Mi^, ai^plfKva ^< mhtm bo might be k>40e4 uk^ aA* 
QomiQiNlaykedi in a wwmer siiitabietoblsdiffijly'i'' mad 
whilst in bjapOfSMtioa it vue the oacmomal ■s si dto n g c oi 
Mmh kiiir<'^ France, tbeaaprii9«ertoU«ard. 

Ummsur Mm of Laficfifl«r» a»n oC^olm of €^iiiitf;» 
«fte» b» b^diWiawp^tbo reiaa of empiw, atltM the ea»* 
tie as4 tONDl on»«FDa« d^ Niwa«i»bia*^va^en» for hot lilo^ 
«bo» oa 1^ ehaige of ooais^ifinff lAw- da^ of Hawy V. 
b|r soocnjr^ fojsfieilwd tbia aflsonf tbe nest of beaeetaiM, 
tteu^YI. "kei^ bis fiattarhnre in. tha aevjeaftb year of bM 
"ou^pih aiid bid qp^aa* Maj«uat of Anjoi^ afte wi a adi 
possessed: tbe loDdsbip. 

ia the- acsgn of Beoty VII. who, aa baia to tbe bouM* 
df Laaoaitac, beoapie owner of tba eaotle, it lu* or^vad 
by paatiameiit^ ttot weigbta aadt vwasajFes shoi^ba kiaRt 
at Hertford as staadanla for the wbobi counly ; and bia 

SOD, Henry Vni). cansedasacrqr oftbeoeatieto^bataJi^Bt 
with. tbe intent, it iabeliewed, of residing there* 

filiaabetb, in Ilia twant(y-iittb.yeac of beaMiffiH oW 
acoonot of the plague, which wa« then nging in the^ mn^ 
tnipolia, Icept bea court at tins castle ; as sbo Kkewiae 
did, fini>iil.thQ same caose, in^the tbintyrfomskbondtbii^ 
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fifth V Iflteed^ alie oeoMieaaUy reBid«d Iwfe duri«f her 
whole nagskf and henee aroBe the U|e ef hef hapfiiMi- 
aent within it. 

In the rei|pA of JamcW I. id! the heneuni kad^ enA 
tevmifeis of the erown at Hertford were settled on priaee 
Charles, who, after he ascended the tiiro&es gnmted the 
fluuior and eastle to William earl of Salisbury, whose 
deseendant, the present manpus of Salisbury, is now owner 
of the manor. In the sane reipK the eabtle was pTeii to 
air WiHIam Gowper bait, a mostaealous su^wrtef of the 
foyal eause. By his son, Sfeneer Cowper, esi|. it waa 
afterwards sold to Edwa^ Com of Cheshuat, who again 
resold it to the Cowpers. This edifice hM lately bees 
hired by the "Estt India Company, who have convetted it 
into acellege for the edueation of youth inteilded to fill 
the various offices in the dvil departments in Indian 

Very few paittf of the original buildifi^ now i«m4iB» 
and those few are confined to the outer walls^ with ontf 
tmind ffiid soiie angudar towers of i^bble or sto^e. The 
presentereetioB eonsiits cluelfy of briclc^work) andappeara 
to be of a diate aS recefnt as the time of James I. excepting' 
^e high tower, In which is a toam said to have been the 
prison of i|tteen Elizsdieth. The apartments of the eastle 
are small but conveniettt, and adapted to the* purposes of 
the college, for which they have been recently fitted up. 
Beneath are eiEtensive vttu|ts» andia subterraneous passage 
-extending a considerable distance towards the east ;■ for 
what purpose intended is now entirely unknown, 
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HfeRtrOBD. 

The area which the ancient walls enolose his hem 
con\rerted into gardens ; and the river Lea flowing imme* 
diately beneath the north side of the building, gives addi- 
tional beauty to the grounds. From the leads of the high 
tower before mentioned are extensive and beautiful views 
of the surrounding country. 

The town of Hertford was first incorporated by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, since whose time numerous privileges 
and^immanities iiave been granted by* various sovereigns. 
Its civil government was first vested in a> chief bailiff, an 
under bailiff, and other officers ; but this form was altered 
at various times, and afterwards abrogated by James I. 
and the jurisdiction committed to a mayor and common 
council. By letters patent dated 1680, granted by 
Charles II. the corporation became ^■ested in a mayo*, 
recorder, ten aldermen, a chamberlain, sixteen assistants, 
and other officers ; and under this charter the borough 
is 'BOW governed. 

'Members to parliament were returned from HeHford 
as early as the reign of Edward I. which privilege was 
continued to the fifteenth year of Edward III. from which 
period no return was made until the the twenty-first of 
James I. when the right of representation was restored'to 
the corporation ; and at present the number of voters is 
near 600. 

There were formerly at Hertford five churches^ four 
parochial and one belonging to the priory; but of .these 
only two are now remaining— -All Saints and St. Andrew's. 
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HSR1T0RO. 

All Saintfiy. the princijMil church, ^oiifiUts of a QftYje^chan- 
ce], and side-aisles, with a low tower^i^d spire. 

.The priory, of which there are not the least remains, 
was founded for monks of the Benedj,ctine^order, by Ralph 
de Liimesey, in the rei|^ of William the Conqueror, and 
made subordinate to the abbey of St. Alban's. There was 
formerly another religious house in this town for friars, 
subordinate to Mottenden, in Kent, of which likewise 
there exists not the least vestige.. , 

At the entrance into the town from the London road 
is situated the school for children from Christ's Hospital, 
in London. The buildings form three sides of a quadrangle, 
and contain accommodations for upwards of 600 children.. 
In this town is also a grammar-school, founded and en« 
dewed by Richard Hale,, esq. of King's Waldeit, in the 
rei^ of James I. and seven scholarships are established, 
at Peter House, Cambridge, for boys educated on this 
foundation. The sessions and market-house, with the 
town-hall, were rebuilt about thirty-four years ago, and 
are handsome brick edifices. 

The situation from which the accompanying View' of 
Hertford is taken is thus noticed in Scott's descriptive 
poem of <* Amwell:" 

•— ^the hardy Dane, 

• • « • ■ # • 



b eneath yon ridge 
Of piny rocks his conquering navy moor'd. 



ttBtTTORD. 

WHh lAe laib ftiff 4 OB the yard, uidowi 

Kecimibent on Um flood, and itreamen gay 

Trfaimphant fluttering on tbe peailng winds. 
• ••••• 

t iB AUced eame ; 
Ttn Alflped, Cfttber of hit people, came, 
Lea*s rapid tide into new channels tnm'd, 
And left a-ground the Danian fleet, and forced 
The fbe to ipeedy flight 
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ST. ALBAN'S, 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

St. Alban's is a considerable borough town, dtitant 
tweoty-one miles from the inetrop<^ts. It was first incor- 
porated by^a charter of Edward Y I. but the forms of the 
original grant have been at different periods in many re- 
spects altered. The government is now vested in a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, twenty-fbur assistant burgesses, a high 
steward, recorder, town-clerk, coroner, &c. The first 
retam to parliament were made in the thirty-fifth of 
Edward I. The representation was afterwards interrupted 
till the reign of Edward VI. ; since ^hicb the returns 
have been regular. Considerable improvements have been 
made at St. Alban's within the last twenty years ; amou^ 
which is anew road through the south-east part of the town, 
by which some abrupt and dangerous turnings have been 
avoided ; and by an act of parliament passed in 1804, many 
of tiM streets have been paved and lighted* A great influx 
of business is occasioned by the almost continual passage 
of travellers through the town ; and employment is af- 
forded to the poorer inhabitants by the establishment of 
two breweries, a cotton manufactory, and a silk mill : 
the last is on an improved construction, and promises to 
be very successful. Here are a town-hall, several free- 
schools, a market- house, and a market-cross. The cross 
is supposed to stand upon the exact spot where Edward I. 
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ST. ALBABr*8. 

had built one of tbofte rich and elegant crosses in memory 
of his beloved spouse Eleanor. St. Alban^s is particu- 
larly remarkable for its irenerable abbey-church ; an ac- 
count of which, with several viewsi will be given in a 
subsequent number. 

The country in its vicinity presents a delightful scene, 
being richly wooded and enlivened by a great number of 
handsome residences, besides many seats of the nobility 
and gentry, among which is Holywell House, the resi- 
dence of the dowager- countess Spencer. 

Yerulam, from which St. Alban's derives its origin, 
was, according to Roman historians, of greater antiqalty 
than even London itself. Under the Roman dominion it 
acquired the dignity of a free city. This honour was con- 
ferred on account of the assistance it afforded to the Ro- 
man arms : which attachment drew upon it the resentment 
of queen Boadicea, who, with a large army of Britons, 
sacked the city and slaughtered most of the inhabitants. 

A few fragments of the ancient walls are still to be 
seen. A comprehensive view of its primitive splendour 
may be found in Spenser's Ruins of Time : 

High towers, fair temples, goodly theatres. 
Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces. 
Large streets, brave houses, sacred sepulchres. 
Sure gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries, 
Wrought with fair pillars and fine imageries ; 
All those (O pity !) now are turo'd to dust. 
And overgrown with black oblivion's rust. 
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ST. ALBAN'S ABBEY CHURCH, 

HE R TFORDSHXRE. 

TflS famous Abbey to whicfa this Charcb was anDexeit 
owed its rise to tbe proto-martyr of England, St. Alba- 
niis, who, for the profession of Christianity, was be<« 
beaded under tbe emperor 1>ioclesian in the year SOS ; 
shortly after the cessation of Ibis persecution a church 
was erected by the Christians in honour of the mart}'r 
upon tbe spot where 9t. Albanus suffered, and precisely 
where the present Abbey Church stands. The monastery 
was founded by Ofia, king of the Mercians, with a view 
to regain peace of mind, after tbe commission of the 
most flagrant outrages ; he was admonished by a vision 
to dedicate this Abbey to St. Albanus, and to raise and 
enshrine tbe relics of tbe saint; but the devastations 
of the Saxons reijidered it impossible to discover the 
place of his interment ; however, this difficulty ivas re^ 
moved by the Intervention of a miracle ; for, on search- 
ing at Yerulam for the remains, a light like a large torch 
stood exactly over the place where they were depo«> 
sited I and op opening the ground the body was disco- 
vered in a wooden coffin, together with some relics, ex* 
actly as they bad been placed 344 years before. It waft 
then conveyed to the Church above mentioned,. ricbLy 



ST. ALBAH*8 ABBEY CHVRCH* 

eoshrioed, aod a circle of gold placed round the skall of 
the martyr by Ofia himself. This king was so ioteiii 
upon compUlii^ hi« foaadaMon (bat kf eoatiiva^ at St. 
Alban*s to overlook the work till the eve of bis death : he 
endowed the mQaastery with the mfut ample privileges 
and numerous man:ir« for the maintenance of 100 Bene- 
dictine monks. Ealdredr the eighth abJM of St. ililiafl'u 
vac the lir!;( tkat projected rebuUdiiig the Ahbey Chairdi* 
and a£c«irxli 11^,4 y he began 4o se^reb anviiig th^ rains of 
-Verulnm for materiajii to effect his purptsa. tii«jtarly 
death prevented tbe e<e«otioB of ihis dekign. liUaMCv 
veuw added to his collection of materials, bta t-hc buiUr 
lag was not cojnotoQced till after the Conquest. Oariag; 
the search among the ruins oi the ancient cky miarroaii 
pagan relics were discovered 4 half ruined .temples, aitaxi^ 
sod statues of heatlieu gods, and calinary vedsels of varioaf 
Ibrms I al) these were siaatped to dust by order pf the 
abbot in liii zeal against paganism* Frederick, wbo jr«s 
abbot of St. Alban's in the time of WiUsam 1. gav^e .thai 
saenarch so much trouble and uneasiness tbat be deposed 
lMfn« and placed in his room Paul, a Norman. fiafic«^ 
4ippUed himself to rebuilding ibe Churchy which w.asooi 
finished till after .the expiration of siateea yean. During 
4be abbacy of Paul, the monastery received nany vaftii!- 
•ablegiftsi the abbot was himself. a grepA beaefootor. ia 
4iic year liS9 a very sumptuaus shrine was prepared for 
^. Alban .by the then abbot, Geoffery de Gorhamj lie 
fU«o ma4c additions to the jkbbey buildings* 
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ST. albah^s abbit cHirftpH. 

In 1195 abbot Warm beqtealli^d 100 OMurki to his 
sBccosw for rHwIliiag the Weit frant of tbe Abbey 
Cbmrch $ tbit feun "was applied to demolisb tbe ancieal 
f^ot, 804 0^^ more was ezbaasted before the femida- 
tions of the new front were raised above the level of the 
ground : by this proceeding tbe monastery was onicb em^ 
barraased, and finding the efibrt far beyond their meaDs, 
tbe work woB for some time abandoned i being retamed^ 
its progress was Tcry 8low» and a coosiderabte tinu^ 
elapsed befone it was completed.. 

In December 1599 the revenoes were surrendered by 
tbe abbot Richard de Steveaache, who for his compliance 
'i«ceired a pension of £266 : IS :4 yearly $ the prior and- 
noonlu were lilLewtse pensioned. Tlie Abbey buildings^ 
were granted to sir Richard Lee^ wbo immedialely begaa 
to defnolish the wiiolei the Chareb was not inclnded in 
the grant to sir Ricliard, but coDtimied with the crown 
tin the time of Edward YI. who sold it to the inbabitants 
of St. AIban*8 for .6400. 

This Church presents one of the finest specimens 'of 
architectural grandeur $ its form is a long cross, with a 
majestic tower over tbe intersection of tbe nave and 
transcept; it stands upon a rising ground, wblch gives it 
much dignity and an ample command of tbe adjacent 
country, which is finely cultivated. The building is com- 
posed of i^arions materials, among which the Roman tile 
Is most conspicuous. Its entire length is 539 feet, the 
breadth of the transcept is 174. The situation of most 



9T» ALBAR*S ABBSY CHURCB. 

•f thft monastic buildings was on tlie south and soiit1i«wcst 
sides of the Church, but only the gate-bouse now remaini t 
It appears at the extremity of the Print, the south view 
of the Church. Its erection is soppo8e<f||p have been 
about the time of Richard II. : it ii a heavy building, 
forms the principal entrance to the Abbey, and is now 
used as a prison. Some remains of the cloisters are still 
visible along the southern walls of the Church on the 
west side of the transcept, but they are nearly covered 
with rubbisi) and earth. The great window in the sooth 
end of the transcept was constructed in 170S, the ancient 
«ne being bloivn in during the great storm. The centre 
parts of the building are evidently the most ancient ; the 
tower is supported by four large semi«circular arches, 
and from the time of the Normans to about the reign of 
Edward IV. there appears to be specimens of the style 
of building which prevailed in the intermediate ages. 

A very interesting history of the Abbey and Church 
of St. Alban may be found in Mr. Bray ley's '* Beautitt 
of England and Wales," from which the substance of the 
present sketch is extracted. 
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STATUE OF HENRY THE EIGHTH, 

AT GORHAMBVRYy HERTS. 

CoRHAMBURY, the seat of lord viscount Grimstone, cele- 
brated from having been the residence of the great lord 
Bacon, is situated within a short distance Of St. Alban's. 

It derives its name from de Gorham, a relative to 

Cc^offfy and Kbbert de Gorham, abbots of St« Alban's, 
who conferred on him a grant of these lands, about the 
middle of the twelfth century. This estate continued to 
be the property of his descendants, till near the end 6f 
the fourteenth century. When it was re-annexed to the 
abbey, by the abbot De la Mare, who purchased it for 
800 marks. The manor remained in the possession of the 
abbey Ull the dissolution, when Henry VIII. granted It 
to Ralph Rowlat, whose eldest daughter married John 
Maynard, esq. by which union the estate became the 
property of tb^t gentleman.^ It was afterwards purchased 
by Nicholas Bacon, esq. who was made lord keeper of the 
privy seal by queen Elizabeth. 

Sir Nicholas erected the mansion, which is now a 
ruin westward of the present edifice. It was originally 
of a quadrangular form, but the only parts remaining 
which are worthy of notice are a portion of the great 
hall, a lofty octangular tower^ and the porch oS entrance. 



STATUS or HXNRY THE EIGHTH. 

The porch ia a square projection of richly-oniameiited 
ttone, risinif to the height of the original building. Be- 
vfieath a pediment are the royal arms of Elixabeth, and 
>ttill lowfet on each side of a square ivindowy are several 
rudely-carved statues of Roman soldiers. The interior 
of the porch was ornamented by sir Nicholas with all 
'the splendid emblaaonmettU peculiar to the age. Witlun 
the great ball were painted several elegant devices, and 
here the lord keeper often entertained his royal and muni- 
'ficent mistress Elizabeth.' The tower is of brick, and 
commands from its summit a variety of beautiful pfo- 
spects, bcrt, from its sow ruinous state, it is seldom if ever 
ascenided. About thirfy yards from the tower is a niche 
in a broken wall, where stands the Statue of Heniy VIII. 
This Statue is in gilt armour, and conveys some resem- 
blance of the robust Henry^ though now mutilated, and 
in a state of decay. It was introduced here by the lord 
Bacon,, at the time the wall wtt built. 

This superb mansion of the great Bacon, from» which 
the puissant Elizabeth often issued her royal mandates, 
has been entirely neglected since the present residence of 
the lords Grimstone was erected, between the yeai».Cn$ 
and 1765. 
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SCOTT'S GROTTQ, 

AMWELL, HERTS. 

This Grotto, which is esteemed one of the greatest cari- 
osities in the county, was designed and constructed about 
the year 1766, by the late John Scott, a poet of consi- 
derable eminence. Much of the manual labour in this 
operation, he observes in a letter to a friend, fell to bis 
own share I for he was under the necessity of encou- 
raging his rustic assistants by marching before them with 
a pickaxe, like a pioneer, to dig the ezcayation which 
was made under the side of a -hill in his garden. The 
Grotto consists of several apartments, and is composed of 
many rare and valuable shells, fossils, spars, &c. : when 
illuminated, as it may be at a few minutes notice, by 
means of a chapdelier, it presents a scene of inconceivable 
beauty. Dr. Johnson, on being led to it by his friend 
Scott, was so struck with its appearance, that he pro- 
nounced it Fairy Hall^ and said, alluding to the grounds 
through which he had passed, that ** none but a poet 
could have made such a garden." The Grotto is well 
described by Scott, in an epistle called ** The Garden, 
published with his other Poems: 

Where 'midst thick oakn, the subterraneons nffay 

To the arch'd grot admits a feeble ray; 

Where glassy pebbles pave the varied iloors,^ 

And rough flint walls are drck'd with shells and ores. 
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"SCOTT^S GROTTQ. 

\ book was formerly kept here for the sigaatnres of 
Tiiitont ; thii it now in tiie possestion of the proprietor of 
the estate, John Hooper, esq. who married the poet^ 
only daughter. Among the names are those of many 
-noble personages, foreigners as well as natives 4 this book 
contains, besides the signatures, many couplets and verses 
extempore. The following lines by Mr. Park, an inti- 
mate friend of Scott*s, were written some time after his 
>death, and are worthy of particular notice* 



As to som^ hooour'd saint's illustrious fmne, 

A votary** steps approach wiah-veverend aw«r; 
Pfup^ wixj» dsU^K^ aauund-the l<i«*d lionaia. 

And still, still pause unwilling; to withdraw : 
9o by poetic homage ftnidly Iml, . 

IchqcMi^ AinyweU/a l^llow'd, bqw'a I seqret rove. 
Retrace each path wh^e Theron ns'd to tread. 

And pierc* afresh each inspfepative grove; 
With n»W ad^irensent UHUjIfthc} laystii: syot. 

Where aft aad nature strive with taste to blend; 
Where "nieron ftmn'd' bi^ subtenraneoii* grot» 

Theron, tha> Misea* aad t)ie Foet'a friend ; 
While o'er each widow'd haunt as-roams my eye, 
I breathe the incense of a sacred sigb. 



The grotto fs still kept ia esccltent ordMr by Hfi*. 
Hooper ; and though it does not accord wlKh* his^ system 
of retirement to admit of toa frequent visits, ye^ be ii ntft 
averse to gratifying occationaNy the eurioelty -of p o fs o^o 
of taste and discecnniCDVU 
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ELSTOW, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

£lstow is about a mile distant from Bedford, and wu 
formerly possessed of an abbey of Benedictine nuns, 
founded by Judith, niece to William the Conqueror, and 
wife to Waltheof, earl of Huntingdon. It was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, and Helena, the 
wife of Constantine the Great ; its revenues at the disso- 
lution were valued at j^284. 

The church is a handsome structure, with a detached 
tower at the north-west. The north door is beautifully 
ornamented in the zigzag manner. Within the church 
are several shields of stone, charged with the cross, and 
other emblems of the Passion ; these were probably the 
abbey arms. 

Elstow is not more remafkable for any thing than 
for being the birth-place of one of the most celebrated 
characters that this country ever produced. In the year 
1628 was born here John Bunyan, the author of the Pil- 
grim's Progress : after receiving a common education, ht, 
was employed as a brazier, and worked at Bedford. He was 
afterwards a soldier in the parliament army ; and in 165€ 
he commenced preaching, and became very popular in 
that avocation. The persecuting spirit of the times soor 

12 ^ 



BLSTOW. 

cAOfed him to be arretted, and he lemained twelve yean 
in Bedford gaol, where he composed his mott ingeniooa 
allegory. After a life of much suffering and eminent 
vsefulness, in 1688 (as a pious writer observes), " He 
crossed the mysUcalJordan, following his ChriBtian IMl- 
grim to the celestial city.** 
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BUSHMEAD PRIORY, 

BEDF0R9SUIME. 

The Priory of Bi&mede, or Bushnead, in the parish of 
Eaton Socon, in the county of Bedford^ was founded in 
the reign of Henry II. by Hugh the son of Oliver Beau- 
champ. It was inhabited by Austin canons^ and dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. Its revenues,- at the dissolu- 
tion of monasteries, were estimated at j^l:13:9}, 
clear yearly value. The site was granted, in 1537, to 
«ir WiHiam Gascoigne, comptroller of the household to 
•cardinal Wolsey. Sir John Gascoigne, in 1545, con- 
veyed it to Anthony Cocket, from whom, in 1552« it 
passed to William Gery, esq. of Over, in the county of 
Cambridge, and continued to be the residence of his 
■descendants in the male line, till the death of the late 
William Gery, esq. in 1802. It is now the property 
and seat of bis son-in-law, the reverend Hugh Wade 
<xery, who has a cartulary of the Priory, very fairly 
written on vellum, and Buck's drawing of the con- 
ventual buildings, taken in 1730^ about five years'after 
which the front building was taken down, and a 
modem house erected in its place. 



BUSHMBAO IPRIOSY. 

The edift«e on the kit-hand tide, which stiU 
remuns, was the refectoryy and k now conTerted into a 
stable and offioet. 

Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow-— 
Has seen this broken pile complete,^ 
Bi|^ with the vanity of state i > 

But transient is the smile of Fate I J 
A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day. 
Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the ^^ve. 
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BLETSOB, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Bletsoe is a small village, about six miles north-west 
from Bedford, on the road to Higham Ferrers. The an- 
cient manor-house is said to, have been the birth-place of 
Margaret cpuntess of Richmond and Derby, and the 
place where her mother, the duchess of Somerset, resided 
in great state. This is confirmed by an epitaph which 
existed in the village church, onr the tomb of Ralph 
Lannoy, describing him as cofferer and keeper of the 
wardrobe to the most noble Margaret duchess of Somer- 
set. Some mutilated walls of the ancient building are 
yet standing upon the borders of the moat that surrounds 
the site, and the vicinity appears, by ravines and raised 
works, to have been the scene of military operations. 
The present building is now occupied by a farmer : it 
was erected probably about the time of queen Elizabeth, 
and forms one side of a quadrangle, the greater part 
having been taken down long since. The interior con- 
tains many noble rooms closely panneled, having chim- 
ney places finely carved, which are still in excellent pre- 
servation. The manor of Bletsoe, at the time of the 
survey, was in the possession of Hugh de Beauchamp \ 
it came afterwards to the family of PatshuU. In ISS7, 



BLETSOB. 

John de PatshuU obtained the king^s licence for embat- 
tliniT bis manor at Bletaoe ; and, in 1S44, he was sum- 
moned to parliament as a baron. Sir Roger de Beau- 
cbamp became possessed of this estate by marriage, and 
was summoned to parliament in 1373, as baron Beau- 
champ of Bletsoe. Margaret, his grand-daughter, mar- 
ried sir Oliver St. John, a descendant of the ancient 
femily of St. John, of Basing ; her second husband was 
John Beaufort, duke of Somerset, by whom she bad 
one daughter, Margaret, the wife of Edmund Tudor, 
carl of Richmond, and mother of Heniy VII. 

The estate is now the property of Henry Beau- 
ehimp, lord St. John. 
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DUNSTAPLE PRIORY, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

TflE site oo which Dunstaple, or Dunstable, now staodf, 
was, in the time of Henry I. a wild and daugeroos 
waste, much infested by thieves and outlaws. It being 
the most frequented way to the north, Henry, for the 
protection of travellers, ordered the woods, which af» 
forded shelter for the banditti, to be cleared away, 
and built here a royal palace, called Kii^bary | and 
as an inducement to his subjects to settle near him, he 
granted them lands at a low rent, gave them the privilege 
of a market, and many other grants ; by these means he 
shortly established a considerable town, and in the year 
1131 founded a priory near his palace, which wasdedi* 
cated to St. Peter, ^nd consisted of black camms. This 
monastery was endowed by the king, with the whole 
manor of Dunstaple, and all the lands belonging to the 
town ; and, among other privileges, the monks and their 
servants were exempted from all customs and secalar ex- 
actions, and worldly service throughout the realm» Henry 
however reserved to himself his royal mansion and gar- 
den as a place of occasional residence i he kept hb 
Christmas here in the year 1183, and received with great 
pomp and splendour an embassy from the earl of Aq|o«» 



DUVITArLB pRioav. 

The gnnU of ibis monarch to the Priory were confinned 
by his BacceisofB, and in 1204 king John gave his palace 
of Kingsbury and gavdeoi 4o the prior and couTent, on 
condition that he and his suit shonid be accommodated 
with lodgings in the monastery at every flitnre visit to 
Donstaple. This king lay here on his jonmey to the 
north in \2\5f and the place ^as afterwards freqaetfdy 
honoured with the presence of royalty. In 1290 fbe 
corpse of queen Eleanor was de^iosited in the Piiorry for 
one night; on this occasion a cross was erected in the 
midst of the marliet-place i the ground was marked oat 
with great solemnity by the chancellor and attendant nobi- 
lity, assisted by the prior, who sprinkled the destined 
spot with holy water. This cross is supposed to have 
been destroyed by the soldiers of ibe earl of Essex, who 
were quartered here in the year 1643. 

The prior of Dunstaple was invested wiOi consi- 
derable privilej;e8, baving the power of life and death, 
with the right of sitting with the 'ktng*s judges itinerant, 
when they came here on their circuits. The last pi'ior 
was Gervose Markbam, who was an active instrument in 
the divorce of Henry VIII. from bis queen, Catharine of 
Arragon : much of the business relative to this important 
affhir was transacted here ; and, 'finally, the sentence of 
divorce was pronounced here in the chapel of Our Lady, 
by archbishop Cranmer. IVfarkbam, with Thomas Clay- 
broke and many other of the monks of this Priory, 8Ub« 
scribed to the act of supremacy in f534. At the di^otution 
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IB t»VRNr raevHred ahaMiial ^Ushhi of dS«0 dmnug «be 
MUiindtr of biB Ufe^. im died is Hm yeaf ft56S» add ira» 
■Kkd lo tiis ehiiMiii*. At Ibfc saippreBliaiQ tlit revcitoucf^ 
bis Priory w«re rated, acteordH^'l* 6p^d»al tile yCwr^ 
Nitoe of £4&t ri4c7* The sHc w«« given ia K»54 to Dr« 
faaonard Ckmnlbet^jw, Tfee tfstMe U b»w Mm praperty 
df colaaei Maddi<oa»- 

Of this religioBs establisliiieBtficarcaly aay tfii^aaia 
aeonnas^ exceptaii; ihe prtseM patfislu dMlreb^ which is 
mtwelj the nave of the eoaventoai ahdrch. This exhihki 
ft variety of arcbkeoluferf The western froat^ whidi ia 
principally in tiie early Gothic Myle^. is* fliagalarly haaa* 
tifol and picturesque. The gjaad cnlraice it and^ a 
Bcmi^elUptical arch, containing a fluttber of mooldi^gb^. 
ornaaienled with fanciful scnlpture^ haoian figurfcs^ fb4 
lisge, and aninaaBw. A little to the aartJi of this ealrtttiw 
is a lesser door, which is likewise highly enriched vtiJk 
▼arions devices. Between the doors is a row of chrcakir 
arehes iafersectingf each other | these archM-are composed 
af aiternately greater and leaser joints,.aBd are a rcaaaMt* 
able Mature among the dceonitiont of this- fiH>nt t>f thh 
ehareh. Above the lesser door are a noakber of poinled 
airehev, which, formerly oontained'statiies,. as ap|i^ni by 
the pedestals whirh stilL reaaia :. over these are sts 
other arches, besides three laif er oaes ivmediatcly over 
the freat door* This linge formed the firdnl of a galtery 
called the rood*loft, firam ivhich, «o particritor day«« tJto 
holy erosa waft ^xiiibittd^ and many oionkish minieks 



DUVtTAFLB PmiOAT. 

performed, Thii chvrcb iirappotcd to have beenfint 
tailt in form of a crom with a tower in the centre : two 
large clntten of colamw which supported it may be seen 
at what if now the eastern end. 

At a short distance from the church, to the soath- 
westy are the remains of the Priory gate, consistini; of two 
arches, now much decayed i these led to the offices and 
lodgings belonging to the Priory. 

The interior of the church is principally of Nommn 
architecture i the columns are clustered and massive, sap- 
porting arches of a semicircular form, with a zigxag 
moulding: in the south aisle, at the east end, the original 
grbined roof of stone is still remaining. Over the altar is a 
picture of the Lord*s Supper, painted by sir James Tbom- 
hill| it was presented to the parish in the year 1790. 
Within the church are several monuments of the families 
of Aynescombe^ Dickenson, Marsh, and Chew, who were 
great benefactors to the town. 

The exorbitant privilege of the priors of Dunstaple, 
and their intem p era te exactions, gave rise to frequent 
disturbances in the town : in the year 1829 the'inhabltants 
were so incensed against the clergy that they withdrew 
their tithes and offerings, pounded the prior's horses* and 
scattered his com$ and notwithstanding the principal 
oibiders were excommunicated at the prior*s request, they 
•till remained inflexible, and declared they would go to 
the devil rather than be taxed : in their enthusiasm to be 
delivered from the tyranny of the church they treated for 
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forty acres of land to build boothinpon, iDteodiag to leave 
the town. 

By letten patent dated sixth of Edward YI. the 
rectory and advowson of Duostaple was gmnled to the 
dean and canons of Windsor t this grant was afterwards 
resomed, as it is now in the gift of the crown. At the 
time of tlie dissolution it was the intention of Henry to 
found one of his cathedrals here ; and, according to report^ 
be had nominated Dr. Day to l>e the first bishop ; bat 
this idea being abaudoned, the fabric was demolished in 
the general devastation of monasteries, reserving only 
what was sufficient for the purposes of a parish church* 
Many curious relics have been discovered in digging near 
the site of the eastern extremity of the monastery, partU. 
cularly in 1745, when a stone coffin was found about two 
feet tirom the surface, containing a skeleton entire except* 
log the ribs. 

The town is situated near the entrance of the Chil* 
tern Hills, and consists of four streets crossing each other 
at right angles, nearly in the direction of the cardinal 
points. Many of the houses have the .appearance of 
antiquity, though mostly built with brick. The number 
of inhabitants is computed at about 1000 { their chief 
support is derived from the manufactory of straw hats, 
baskets, &c. At the southern entrance of the town is a 
manufactory of whiting, which likewise gives employ* 
ment to many families. Several charitable institutions 
exist here j among them is a charity-school for forty boys 



Md Mte^girl^ who are cbntiicdy <d«r>ted» 
ticed. The parish of Donstaple eootaioB about 340 
priocipftUy ta pa»iai«,. Tho Htob aiw BBiall* oaljr one 
of them awovBttafr to MX) amn. Tte Mil is chalky hoil 
wMioot i^rtagt f ao water caa be procaffed bai at the 
deptb of IM ffcatt thii inoMveoioaae it in same dkgno 
tdloraled hy four largo poadt^ io which. ihe mia fraai the 
hilif it collected, and the chaliiy boHaoM piavoaliAgiii 
being abtorbed by tbe oartb— 4bc eapply aaaauft aatily bo 
axbauflled* 

Dumtaple is aow gafotned by foar coastaUev ""^ 
letalu hot itm of llw prlrUe^BB whiah woe eiyoyed 
under the charter of Heary I. ^carding to the BKiniuih 
legends it derives its aaaie Urom Dan or Duani^g^a fianous 
robber, who had a bidingf^lace here, tbeace it was 
called Danafa^'s StaUe i bat it aiost piwbably takes ii» 
aame from dona or donum, a hill ;. and staplei a place of. 
aoBiaicnie or aieichaadlier. 
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QUEENTS CatOSS> 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRB. 

Op the oeeastoa ef tMs iiMmorial bein^ eireetedy we huNn 
^vea «n aecettiit ia eur description ef Waftham: Crosd. 

It stands upon a rising ground, on the east side of 
the Londbii road, in the parish of Hardlngstene, and 
little more than half a mile south from Norfehampten. 

The ascent 1o It is by eight steps, eaeh about one 
foot broad, and nine inches high. It is divided into three 
stories, or teweis ; the first, of an octagonal form, each 
side being four feet wide, and fourteen in height. On the 
south and east sid^s are the arms of the county of Pon- 
thieu, in Picardy ; the queen's mother having been coun- 
tess of Ponthieu ; and in another escutcheon, those of 
the kingdom of Castile and Leon ; her father being Fer- 
dinand III. king of Castile and Leon. On the north side, 
in two separate shields, are the arms of JCastile and 
Leon, and of England : on each of these, and on. the 
west side, just below the arms, in alto relievo^ is an open 
bo«k, on a kind of desk. 

The Jsecond story, of a like shape with the formes, 
is twelve feet in height. In every other side, within a 
niche, is a female figure j crowned, abeat six feet high 
(in good condition), with a canopy Ofsr its head, sup* ' 
ported by two Gothic ^Uaas, crowned wHh pinnacles. 



OUSEM't CROSS. 

The upper tower b e]|;ht feet high, and has only 
lour iidet, tAcing due east, west, north, and sonth. On 
each of these sides is a sun-dial, which were put up in 
1718. The top is mounted with a cross three feet in 
height, which was added in 1713, when the road was re- 
paired, by order of the bench of justices. On the western 
side of the lower story, and fronting the road, are the 
royal arms of Great Britain, with queen Anne*s motto, 
Stmptr eadetn. Underneath the arms is a square tablet 
of white marble, thus inBcribed : 

in perpetuam Coniugalis Amoris Memoriam 

Hoc EUanara Keginae Mpnumentum, 
Vetustate pene coUapsum, restaurari voluit, 
Honorabills Justiciariorum Coetus 
Comitatis NorthamptotUte 
MDCCXJJJ. 
Anno illo felicissimo 
In quo ANNA 
GrandsB Britannia suie Decus, 
Potentissima Oppressorum Vindex, 
Pacis Beltique Arbitra, 
Post Germaniam liberatam, 
Belgiam Prssidiis munitam, 
'tvallos plus vice decima profligatos 
Suis Sociorumque Armis, 
Vincendi quodum statuit; 
£t Eurofde in Libertatem vindicatSD 
Pacem restituit. 

V)n the south side of the bottom story is a white marble 
escutcheon, with this inscription : 

Rursus emendat et restaurat 

Ann» S^E®^*<5" ^*^' regis 2do. 
^""** f Domini 1762. 
N. Baylis* 
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ST. PETER»S CHURCH, 

NORTHAMPTON. 

This remarkable structure, Tvhich is dedicated to St. 
Peter, is situated near.tlie extremity of the town on the 
viest side, and at a short distance from the site of the an- 
cient castle of Northampton. At what time the Church 
was built no certain account can be obtained : it is pro- 
bable, however, that it was erected by one of the Nor- 
man lords who held possession of the castle; this opinion 
is strengthened by the style of its architecture, and its 
proximity to that fortress. 

The rectory of St. Peter was given to St. Andrew's 
Priory, in the town of Northampton, by Simon de St. 
Luz, and confirmed by Hugh Wells, bishop of Lincoln, 
who was translated to that see in the year 1209. The 
right of patronage reverted to the crown in the reign of 
Henry III. when the rectory was valued at thirty marks, 
besides ten marks to the prior of St. Andrew's : in 1535, 
the twenty-sixth year of Henry VIII. it was valued at 
3^34 : 13 : 4, out of which was deducted 10s. 8d. for procu- 
rations and synodals : it continued a considerable time with 
the crown, and was afterwards given to the masters, bre- 
thren, and sisters of St. Catharine's Hospital, London. It is 
recorded by Brydges, in his History of Northamptonshire, 



ST. PETER*S CnVtLCX, 



that ** It was the privilege of this Church, that a person 
accused of any crime, intending to dear himself by cano- 
nical pur^tion, should do it liere, and in no other place 
iti the town, having; first performed his vigil and prayers 
in the paid Church the evening before." 

The exterior of this Church, as well aa the interior, 
has undergone various alterations at different times, which 
is apparent in many parts by the discordancy of its archi- 
tecture I nutwitlistanding which there are few more per- 
fect specimens of the kind to be found. The buttresses oa 
the western corner of the tower are composed of three 
semi-columns conjoined, diminishing in width at each story 
as they ascend^ and finishing under the upper monlding of 
the toner in a single half column, with a pointed cap. 
Over the west door, vi hich is now merely an entrance to 
the tower, is a small fiindow of the Gothic kind, above 
which is an arch composed of three ornamented mould- 
ings; over this are a number of arches supported by 
semi-columns u itb capitals; these arches are continued 
round the tower, and have on the north (side the addition 
of a lower tier ; the upper ranges have two fillets above 
them, supported by a number of fanciful heads, and the 
base oftheir columns stands upon a moulding, the under part 
of which is indented in the zigzag manner, and supported 
by heads like the fillets above : under the lower range of 
arches on the north side are two mouldings ornamented with 
diamond work. The windows of the belfry are long^ and 
kaudsomely formed, with a cross muUioa in the middle f 
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8T* PETER'S CHURCH. 

the movMiAgB of tlie tower below tlieniy* well m those 
above, are very fresh, and have a considerable prqjec 
tion ; the battlements are liken Ise sharp and perfect. 
The body of the Church has a train of circular arches on 
each «ide, some of which are open and glazed, and abtve 
them 16 a string of fifty* four grotesque heads. The itte- 
rior of the Church consists of a body and two aisles ; the 
breadth of (be body, including the aisles, is thirty-five feet 
and a half, its length seven(y-ei<;ht feet; the length of the 
tower is fourteen feet three inches, breadth twelve feet 
eight inches. On each side of the body are seven colunrns,- 
which divide it from the aisles; three ofthem are composed 
of semi- columns, the others have but one shaft : the last 
coluiEn on each side, at tlie western extremity of ihe 
church, has a band of mouldings in the middle ; the capital 
of each column is ornamented diversely with foliage and 
other decorations ; above are eight arches of a semi-cir- 
cular form, adorned with zig-zag indentures. The west 
end of the church is separated from the tower by a large 
arch) more highly enriched than the side arches, and sup«> 
ported by six elegant pillars, three of which are plain, 
the others variously embossed. The roof, which was 
formerly of beam-work, h now a complete flat of unin- 
teresting plaster. There are no monuments worthy of 
particular notice. The churches of Kingsthorpc and 
Upton are annexed to it as chapels of ease. 

A little without the west gate formerly stood the 
Castle upon a very considerable eminence, overlooking 



ST. Peter's chcrcb. 



the meads and the country aboot Danston ; on the western 
8i4e rons that branch of the N>ne which comes from 
Naseby. It was built by Simon de St. Luz, the first of 
that name who was earl of Northampton. It bad a large 
keep, and a royal free chapel dedicated to St. George. 
Aitipeodiary chaplain was presented to this chapel by the 
crown, with the yearly salary of Is. Some time previous 
to the year 167d the remains of the castle were used as 
the county goal ; nothing of it is now standing excepting 
a few fragments of the walls. 
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ST. GILES'S CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON, 

NOR THAMPTONSHIRE. 

St. Giles's Church stands at the east end of the town 
of Northampton: it consists of a body, north and south 
aisles, and a chance), with an aisle or transcept from 
north to south : the whole of the roof is leaded. . In 
the middle is a handsome, square, embattled tower, 
lessenin^^ as it ascends; its comers are ornamented 
with a pinnacle and weathercock. Within the tower 
are six bells, on one of which is inscribed, in Gothic 
characters — " Sit Pater Flamen Proiesque micans mo- 
dulamen," At the west end of the Church is a large 
door with a round arch, filled with the zigzag orna- 
ment, and supported by small columns on each side. 
At the upper end of the cross aisle is the vestry, 
which was probably, in former times, a chantry cha- 
pel. Some years since the chancel was wainscoted at 
the expense of Dr. Grey, a physician. The length of 
the Church, including the chancel, is 116 feet, and. 
the length of the transcept is sixty- four feet. The 
agister bears date 1585. * 

This Church appears to have been given to the 
priory of St. Andrew, in Northampton, by Simon de 
St, Liz, the founder. It was confirmed to the convent 

o 



ST. OltBS'S CHURCH, NOKTHAMnON. 

by Richard arebbishop of Canterbiuy and Hngli Welb 
bifthop of liondon, in whose time the Ticarag^ was or- 
dained. No nentioa ie wado of tbi9 vicai«ga in tha 
old taxations, but in the twenty-sixth of Heniy VIII. it 
was valued at 4^ out of widch wia deducted l%d. for 
synodals and procurations. Upon the dissolution of the 
maaastartet, the right cf pfssaatntiea eontiavcd for 
s#BM time in the crown, but about the year IMO it ««s 
lA the handa of sir John Lanhe, and came aft w' wai ds» 
by puvchaae, to Peter IVhaUey, esq. from whoas H de- 
teandod to the present patron, Nathaaiel Wballey. 
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ST. SEPULCHRE'S CHURCH, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

i 

THE'Charch of the Holy Sepulchre is silaated near the 
northern extremity of Northampton, and is worthy of 
particular notice, being ode of the ancient roond charches, 
of which there are bot four remaining in this country. 
To wliom it owes its origin is now unknown : tradition, 
without any -foundation, ascribes it to tlie Jews; and 
the Knights Templars, with more show of authority, 
have been honoured as its founders : but as it is well au- 
thenticated, that before the Templars had any possessions 
in this country it belonged to the priory of St. Andrew's, 
in Northampton, and as that priory was founded by 
Simon St. Lis,firstearIof Northampton of that name, the 
most probable opinion is, that the Church t)f St. Sepulchre 
owes its Of igin to him, who had been a crusader, and who 
most lilcely deemed it the chief honour of his life, to have 
contributed to rescue the church nf the resurrection at 
Jerusalem from the iniSdels. The Church at Northamp- 
ton being built nearly in the same form as that at Jeru- 
salem, and certainly of the age when the first holy war 
was undertaken, was presented to the priory of St. An- 
drew's by Simon St. Liz, second earl of Northampton of 
that name, who died in 1127. 



tT, ISPVLCUEB S CBUKCH. 

This Charch cmnittt of a rotund, within which is an 
octagon, supported at each angle by roassWe pillars, four 
of which have square bates and capitals, tJie other four 
beinf<; round t from the pillan spring plain pointed 
arches, and in the akle wbtoh anmiiMids $kt octagon Is an 
ancient doorway, now walled up, having a circular arch 
within and a pointed one withoat i the rocif ia •f woad> 
Attached to the eastern part i»f the Choacb k « chanwal, 
having a oortJi and south aislej the chaoscl 4s enlered 
from the Church by an ascnm «f throe ale^s. At the 
western extremity af thn Charch is a nimi%>f ombAltled 
tower, from which riaefianoctan^arftlUae. Xheksigth 
of 4he Church andchanoet is niaety*«even Ibet six inchasf 
the breadth of the chancel and alslea ftlly-eight foet i the 
diameter of the rotund Afty-eight feet aiv iaehes i and 
the compass of the octagon 112 feet eif|bt inchts* On 
the north side of the Charch Is a small porch, la the 
twenty*sixth'Of Henry YIU. the rectory naa valnad at 
«g6:]S. AAer the dissolution the patronage of this 
Church appears to have been in the crown ; but in 1640 
it belonged to sir John Lambe, who sold it to Peter 
Whalley, esq. 

Upon a marble in the body of the Church is inserted 
a brass plate, bearing the portrait of a man between his 
two wives hand in bandf beneath the woman on his 
right hand are two sons and one daughter, beneath the 
other are seven sons and two daughters i and by an ac« 
coinpanying inscription we are informed that his name 
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ST. sepulcmke's church* 

from the high road, in the wall of a hoase, is fixed a 
stone, on which is sculptured a crucifixion of Our Saviour 
rudely executed. According to tradition, which is often 
the vehicle of manifest absurdities, this was intended to 
coAnmemorate the licentious cruelty of the Jews, who, 
in the time of Edward I. crucified a Christian boy at 
Northampton, in derision of Christianity. 
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iroa GeofKc CoUa : be gMC for pinM B*e> iCIl jrearly 
for ever, and died on the lit of Junarj 1640, 

In 1611 Mf. Nicholas Rothwdl, of LoodoB, meal, 
man, by a Terbal will faie .£100 to the jibot of thii 
parilh^ with I his maney Inouaall closea were purchased, 
the reMnf which ia appliolla plBcingoatlhe chddreii of 
poor iahabilaiiti apprcnllcet. 

' Near the gale b)' which the churchyard ii entered 
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SOUTH PORCH OF WOODFORD CHURCH, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Woodford is remarkable as the supposed site of a Ro- 
'man fort, one of the line which Ostorius established on 
the river Nen> for the purpose of checking the incur- 
sions of the northern inhabitants of our island. Con- 
siderable vestiges of a floman station are yet evident; 
especially three tumili, about half a mile north-west of 
the town, near to which tiles, fragments of a tessalated 
pavement, an urn, decidedly Roman, with many other 
remains of that people, have formerly been found. In 
the possession of lord St. John is a gold medal, in high 
preservation, which was turned up by the plough in this 
neighbourhood, inscribed round the head, DN VALEN- 
TINIANUS PF AUG : on the reverse is a soldier, with 
a standard in his right hand, and holding in his left a 
victory, circumscribed RESTITUTOR REIPUBLICAE. 
Two brass medals were likewise found in Woodford 
field, one of them with CONSTANTINOPOLIS in- 
scribed round the head ; the other too much defaced to 
be described with precision. 

On the banks of the river, near the church, is a 
steep and irregular terrace, apparently artificial, though 
too much broken up to satisfy the antiquaiy that it ever 



SOUTH POECH OF WOODFORD CHUECH. 

bad the rectaof^Ur form of the Roman fort. The 
church is pleasantly situated on the banks of the river : 
it consists of a body, north and south aisles> and a chan- 
cel ; there is a tower and spire at the west end. The 
church, including the chancel, is 140 feet long; the 
breadth, with the aisles, forty-five feet : it contains se- 
veral ancient monuments, and in the windows of the 
north aisle are paintings representing the apostles and 
other subjects. The most remarkable feature of the 
church is the South Porch, the entrance to which is 
through a lofty pointed arch, supported by clustered co- 
lumns : within this is a circular arch, which contains a 
large trefoil-headed door, curiously carved in the Gothic 
style, and springing from a cluster of handsome co- 
lumns. 
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,OB£AT ADDtNGTOlf CHURCH, 

KOnrHAMPftoNaaiRB, 

t 

This Church is dedicated to AU Saints, aad consists of « 
body, north and south aisle, and chancel, leaded. On 
the north side of the chancel is a chauntry chapel. At 
the west end of the Church is an embattled tower, in 
which are four bells. The Church and chancel are se- 
venty-one feet in length ; the body and aisles, in breadth, 
tiiirty-eight feet four inches ; the tower thirteen feet in 
length, and eleven feet in breadth. In the east window 
of the south aisle is the portrait of the Virgin Maiy, 
with our Savour in her arms, and beneath is an imper^ 
feet inscription. In 1254 this Church, deducting 1(S#. 
the annual portion of the abbot of Thomey, was valued 
at twelve marks. In 15S5 it was rated at £12, out of 
which was deducted, in a pension to the abbot of Croy- 
land, lOs. to the abbot of Thomey 6«. Sd, in procura- 
tions and synodals 10s. Id. 

I In this Church of Addington Magna, was a chaun- 
^ry^^ founded and endowed with lands to the yearly 
yahie of £6, by Henry Veer, for a priest, to sing, for 
ever, for himself and his ancestors ; and by his last will 
^ also directs his toads and tenements at Sywell to be 



OftBAT ADDINOTOV C8UEC&. 

BoM» and with the produce to purchaie as much as fait 
«xecuton could for his chauntiy. 

The south p^h of thb Church is ancient ; the 
arch is circular, and ornamented with the xigcag mould- 
in; ; the columns were three on each side,, but their ca- 
pitals only remain, which bear some Csint resemblance 
to .the Corinthian, 
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KAUNDS^ CHURCH, 
NORTHAHPTQNSHIRB. 

< 

Ravnds 18 pteasantly situated on a rocky declivity^ abotjt 
half a mile to the ri^ht of the road between Higfaaiii*Fer> 
rers and Thrapstouy bordered on the west by the river 
Nyne. The town is well watered, and vrtthin the pariiQi 
are several springs, one of which possesses petrifying qua** 
Hties. This lordship is fomous for quarries of rag^tone, 
which, from the beauty of its grain and firmness of its 
texture, is usually called Raunds' marble. The Church is 
dedicated to St. Peter ; it stands upon an eminence, and 
consists of a spacious body, north and south aisles, and 
a huge chancel, the whole covered with lead. The up* 
per or eastern ends of the aisles are parted off by a 
screen : on the partition of the south aisles are paintings 
in distemper, in eight different squares ; the suljects il« 
lustrative of the history of Joseph and his Brethren, and 
appear to be of considerable antiquity. In the first com- 
partment Joseph is represented as sleeping with the 
eleven sheaves, bowing to his sheaf, and the sun, moon, 
and stars, making obeisance to him. The second division 
contains Joseph's interview with the person who sends him 
to Dothan in search of his Brethren. In the third, Joseph 
is just taken from the pit, and committed to the Ishma- 



RAinnM* CHORCR. 

elitCA. In tbe fourth, Joseph is interpreting the dream of 
the chief butler and baker in prison. In the fifth, Joseph 
is brought before Pharaoh to interpret hit dream. In the 
tXith, with servants under his direction, he is filling the 
store-houses in the years of plenty. The se^^enth repre- 
sents the astonishment of his brother on finding the cup 
In Bei\}amin's sack. In the last Joseph discovers himself 
to his Brethren. Under each of these compartments were 
inscriptions ; most of them are now obliterated. In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for ITOl are fac^similes of five oK 
them, which are partly taken from the Latin Vulgate, 
published by Sixtus V. Beyond the south lusle is a 
chantry called St. Peter's Chapel, between which and the 
usle was formerly a rood loft. The tower of tbe Church 
is surmounted by a lofty octangular spire, remarkable 
for its simpUcity and excellent masonry ; its height is 
supposed to be between sixty and sevedtyyards. The tower 
is on the north and south ^ides, divided Into three tiers of 
tall lancet arches, supported by slender clustered pillars : 
its west .front is in four divisions, enriched with trefml 
headed arches, quaterfoils, and a' singular projection in 
the form of a W, which occupies the third division from 
the ground. The lower |)art of the tower appears to have 
been built daring the^ decline of the Norman style ; a 
double trefoil arch in the interior of tbe tower bears a 
■strong resemblance to^the west door of St. Cross at Wln> 
Chester. Nearly two third)} of the columns and bases, on 
which' these arches rest, are concealed by -a rude vaulted 



iiMt, which has heen thrown across that part of the 
tower, subsequently to its erection, for no obvious pur- 
pose, excepting the support of the Church clock. The 
height of the inner part of the arch from the present 
floor is six feet, and five feet six inches of the c(dumn8> 
being walled up in the arched .floor, it must have been 
originally a most elegant example of the decorative archi- 
tecture of 'its period. . In the tower are five bells ; round 
^e «iburth, in Saxon characters, is insicribed, '^ GuUel* 
mwi Catlin armiger multi, vocati pauci elicU omnia ftant 
■ad Qloriam 2>et.' *— The Church has a large south porch» 
with an eastern and western wind> ./ ; over it is a room, 
with « window to the south. In several of the windows 
are imperfect portraits, and remains of painted glass. 
Round the communion table is inscribed, in capitals^ 
** The gift of Gilbert Negouse, who was buried the 2d of 
August 1680." 

The Church -and chancel are in length 100 feet ten 
inches ; the breadth of the body and aisles sixty-three feet. 
The tower is twenty feet seven inches long, and seventeen 
feet two inches broad. The register begun in 1581. In 
the twenty-eighth year of Edward III. the patronage of 
this Church, by the gift of Henry, duke of Lancaster^ 
was appropriated to the dean and chapter of the college 
of Newark in Leicester. After the dissolution of religious 
houses the impropriate rectory and patronage fell to the 
r crown. 

.The cross in its present state, the upper part being 
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HIGHAM- FERRERS, 

NOR THAMPTONSHIRE, 

HiGHAM- Ferrers stands on a rocky elevated ground. 
The lordship extends from east to west about three miles, 
and from north to south rather less than two. At the 
distance of about half a mile from the town, on the north- 
east side, flows the river Nyne, which receives a large 
tribute of water from the springs abounding in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The elevated situation of Highara- Ferrers affords a 
delightful prospect over the meadows, intersected by the 
river, beyond which is the beautiful village of Irthling- 
borough. The village church (of which our First Volume 
cootaios a Print) presents itself pre-eminently from among 
the trees, and a rising woodland gives a pleasing termi- 
nal Ion to the view. Higham- Ferrers, which was a 
bor^|g;h by prescription, was first chartered by Philip 
andS|ary, again by James I, and twice by Charles II. 
Tbc^Bt|}<H'3tion consists of a mayor, seven aldermen, and 
thirteen capital burgesses. The aldermen are chosen from 
the burgesses, and the mayor from the aldermen. The 
preamble to the charter of Philip and Mary states, among 
others, the following reasons for the grant, viz. ''That 
the mayor, burgesses, and commonalty of the borough 
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of Higham- Ferrers, parcel of the dutcby of Lancaster, 
iu the county of Northampton, have from the most ancient 
times been, with many liberties, privileges, aod jurisdic* 
tions by their noble progenitors, by their letters patent, 
endowed, adorned, and honoured, and which they have 
used and enjoyed from time whereof, the memory dofs 
i)Ot remain, that the letters patent, partly for want of safe 
keeping, partly through some evil accident, have perished. 
That they being certified of the fidelity and service of the 
said subjects, not only by report, but of their own certain 
knowledge, especially in the rebellion of John dnlie of 
Northumberland, will, and do grant that Higham-Ferren 
be a free borough corporate for ever." The mayor for 
the time being is the proprietor of a manor named 
Borough-hold, extending from Stump Cross north to Spit- 
tle Cross south. He holds a court once in three weeks to 
determine actions under a£ll, and a court-leet before tbe 
expiration of his office. The right of voting for members 
of parliament is vested in every housekeeper who receives 
no alms $ but here, as in many other places, the freedom of 
election is completely shackled, and each vote is considertd 
as part of the patrimonial estate : but though every vestige 
of freedom is thus lost, the ancient customs of a town corpo- 
rate are continued. The mace is carried in state to tbe 
church by the mayor's bailiff, followed by the mayor 
and body corporate, on the following da}8: — the Sunday 
after tbe Asbumption of the Blessed Virgin, the Sundav 
Lmmediately before the S9tli of October and again «b 
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Che Sunday following, attended by the mayor aod mayor 
elect. On the day of choosing the mayor there is also 
a grand procession, preceded by tiie mace- bearer, to the 
town- hall $ and after spending the day in conviviality, and 
partaking of such cheer as corporations generally afford, 
the new mayor is lighted with torches in procession to his 
house. 

By the Survey made in the time of the Conqueror^ 
William Peverel was found to bold Jlecham, or Higbam, 
of the king : the whole manor, with its members and 
a^ppendages, when given to him, was rated at sf 10, but 
at the Survey at af 18. William Peverel, son'of the be- 
fore named, together with his successor, flying the king- 
dom, Henry II. seised his possessions for the use of 
the crown. In the first year of king John, William 
Ferrers, earl of Derby, who was heir to the lands of 
Peverel in right of his great grandmother, obtained this 
lordship, with the hundred and park of Higham, for him- 
self ami his heirs, by the service of one knight's fee. In 
the thirty-second year of Henry, III. William de Ferrers 
obtained licence of free warren for himself and heirs in 
his manor of Higham. Upon the attainder of Robert 
earl of Ferrers, in the fiftieth year of Henry III. this- 
lordship, with his other possessions, was granted to- 
£dmund, the king's youngest son, who was created earl of 
Lancaster, and died in the twenty>fourth year of Edward I.. 
After his decease the manor was valued, and among its^ 
appendages were reckoned the profits of a market held( 
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every Saturday, and of a fair yearly on St. Botolpb'i 
day. Thomas, successor to Edmund earl of Lancaster, 
obtained liberty for a fair to be held here yearly on the 
eve of St. Michael, and the two following; days. This 
earl entered into a confederacy with the earls of Warwick, 
Pembroke, and many others, against Piers de Gaveston, 
the favourite of Edward II. and, in consequence of his 
quality and peculiar merit, was chosen general of a large 
army, which was levied against the king and this imperious 
minion. That monarch, as if nothing was likely to disturb 
his pleasures, amused himself at York with Gaveston 
till almost the whole kingdom was in arms against his au- 
thority ; at length, roused from his supineness, he began 
to adopt measures for the safety of himself and his fa- 
Tourite ; but they were not only too late, but ill concerted ; 
and after retreating from place to place, Gaveston found 
himself under the necessity of surrendering his person 
upon a precarious capitulation. On obtaining their pri- 
soner there was much dissention among the barons with 
regard to his disposal ; but the earl of Pembroke con- 
tending that he had pledged his honour to conduct him to 
the king upon certain conditions, the barons at length re- 
luctantly consented. Pembroke intended to convey hb 
prisoner to Wallingford castle, where the king was to 
come and speak with him, and taking the road toward Ox- 
fordshire he came to Dodington, where he left Gaveston 
under a guard, and lodged himself in a neighbouring castle. 
This precaution was not of a nature which implied much 
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suspicion ; for the king having no troops in the neigh- 
bourhood, he little expected an interruption from his con- 
federates ; but the earl of Warwick, who was decidedly 
against the interview with the king, b ing informed how 
matters stood, came in the night where Gaveston lay 
under guard, took him away by force, and brought him 
to Warwick; and on the morrow he, with others of the 
violent party, having tried him in a hasty manner, be- 
headed him. This action, in the contrivance of which 
the earl of Lancaster was implicated in the king^s opinion, 
drew upon him that deep resentment from Edward which 
termiinated in his ruin ; and though he received in form 
a general pardon,. still his jealousy of the king's designs 
against his person kept him at a distance from the 
court, and he was looked to as an instrument ever ready 
to aid the motions of disaffection and revolt. He 
afterwards confederated against the Spencers for the 
purpose of bringing them to justice ; but failing in his 
endeavours, he retreated to Pontefract castle, from 
whence escaping, he was made prisoner by the king's 
troops at Boroughb ridge, after a short skirmish, and 
again conveyed to Pontefract Castle, at which place 
the king and both the Spencers were. On the third 
day after his captivity he was brought to judgment, 
condemned, and beheaded. His lands, by this proceeding, 
reverting to the crown, the manor and castle of Higham- 
Ferrers were given to Aymer de Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke, Mary his wife, and their heirs. Thomas, the be- 



fore-named earl of Lancaster, having no cbildren, Henry, 
his younger brother, became his heir, and, notwithstanding 
the attainder of his brother, he obtained livery of bis 
lands, with tlie titte and honour of earl of Leicester, and 
other favours from the king : but after the death of tiie 
elder Spencer, who was hanged at the age of ninety years, 
the queen, revolting from her husband, assumed the regal 
power, and detached Henry of Lancaster in quest of tlie 
king, who had retired info Wales t here he was soon dis- 
covered and taken prisoner, with Spencer the younger, 
and others attending upon his person. In the parliament 
assembled in the first year of Edward III. Henry ob- 
tained an act for reversing the attainder of his brother 
Thomas, and by virtue of it repossessed the earldoms of 
Lancaster and Leicester^ with all his lands and lordships, 
which had been forfeited to the crown ; at the same time 
Mary de St. Paul, relict of Aymer de Valence, earl of 
Pembroke, relinquished her pretensions to the castle and 
manor of Higham- Ferrers. This lordship was afterwards 
possessed by John of Gaunt, earl of Richmond, fourth 
son of Edward III. in right of Blanche his wife, daugh- 
ter to the above-named Henry, who, in the early part of 
this reign, was created duke of Lancaster. John of 
Gaunt died in the twenty-second year of Richard II. 
leaving Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV. 
his successor. The manor, as part of the dutchy of 
Lancaster, falling to the crown, was settled, with the 
(Castle and hundred, upon the archbishop of Canterbury, 
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the bUhop of Durham, and others. In the seventh year 
of Edward YT. they were given to William earl of Wor- 
cester ; and returning again to the crown, Charles II. 
panted the manor to Catharine, the queen dowager, with 
reversion after her decease to Lewis earl of Feversham, 
of whom it was purchased by Thomas Went worth, esq. 
It is now in the possession of earl Fitzwilliam. The 
castle, of which nothing remains, is supposed to have 
been built soon after the Ferrers' family became pos- 
sessed of the lordship ; it was situated near the church 
northward. The ground on which it stood is divided by 
a moat from east to west, the southern division containing 
about two acres, the northern four. 

The church of Higbam- Ferrers, which is dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, consists of a south aisle, one lead- 
ing to the chancel, and two north aisles ; they are sepa- 
rated from the chancel by screens of good workmanship, 
and have been ceiled with oak, of which there is now 
some remains, sculptured with roses and otherwise orna- 
mented. On each side of the chancel were ten stalls, 
many of them now in a decayed condition ; under the seats 
of them various devices are carved — the first on the right 
contains the head of archbishop Chicheley, the opposite 
one exhibits an angel holding a shield, with the arms of 
Chicheley and the see of Canterbury. In a window on 
tbe south side of the chancel are the arms of France and 
England quarterly, in stained glass, and in another the arms 
of Canterbury and Chicheley. The church and chancel 
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are in length one handred and nineteen feet, and in breadth 
fifty^nine feet. The western aspect of this church is 
worthy of particular notice, from the great display of or- 
namental workmanship which it contains. The entrance 
is by two small doors flatly arched within a shallow porch; 
these doors are bordered* by a number of figures in varioas 
attitudes, many of them much decayed : on the left side 
within the porch, is the figure of a musician with his in- 
strument, which is of the guitar kind, in his hand, a wal- 
let over his shoulder, and his feet ludicrously placed in 
the stocks. Immediately above the doors are ten circles, 
in which are represented the following subjects from the 
History of Our Saviour: — I. The Salutation of Mary 
and Elizabeth. S. The Angel appearing to Zacharias. 
3. The wise men with th- ir offerings. 4. Christ teach- 
ing in the temple. 5. The Baptism of Christ. 6. The 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds. 7. The Crucifixion. 
8. The Salutation of the Blessed Virgin. 9. The Disci- 
ples at the Sepulchre. 10. The Descent into Hell. These 
subjects, as well as the other decorations, have formerly 
been emblazoned in a curious manner. — The outer arch of 
the porch is handsomely moulded and supported by elegant 
columns, with capitals richly pierced. About the year 
1630 the spire with part of the tower fell to the ground, 
and were rebuilt by benefactions, to which archbishop 
Laud was a contributor. The present tower, frono the 
ground to the battlements, is seventy- one feet, and from 
the battlements to the top of the spire ninety feet. The 
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HI6UAM-FERRER9. 

tower is in some parts exquisitely ornamented ; near 
the belfry windows are placed some finely-sculptured 
beadsy probably relics of the old tower. On the north 
side of the tower, in the upper compartment of a window, 
is a figure with a pipe and tabor, apparently dancing to 
his own music. The spire is hexagonal, with crotchets 
at the angles. 

In the churchyard is a handsome cross standing upon 
a large stone, the corners of which are hollowed away in 
the form of seats ; its basement consists of four circular 
steps; the whole measures eleven feet from the ground; 
the shaft, exclusive of the head stone, issix feet in length. 
On the side of the circle near the footpath the steps have 
been removed, which presents a gap to the foundation 
of the cross, and though a few shillings in its present state 
woald, if properly applied, secure its standing for centu- 
ries to come, it is much to be feared that it will soon meet 
the fate of many of its kind, and being tumbled from its base, 
its curious form, in the production of which much labour 
and skill have been employed, will probably be shivered 
to pieces, and afterwards pounded to dust upon the roads. 

In the last year of Henry V. Henry Chicheley, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was born at Iligham- Ferrers, 
and lies interred within the church, founded a college 
here, which he well endowed, for eight secular canons, 
of whom one was master, four clerks, one of whom was 
grammar- master, another music-master, and six choristers. 
By a Survey of the possessions of this college in the reign 
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t)f Henry YIII. the reTcmrt were valned at a^904:5:0 
yearly : It waa eurrecdered to the crown by Robert Gold- 
ton, who M'as then master, and the rest of the fraternity, 
in the thirty-fourth year of Henry's reign. In the same 
year the greater part of the lands were granted to Robert 
Dacres, subject to the yearly payment of dSlO to a supe- 
rior and £8 to an inferior chaplain, aflO to a school- 
master, besides certain other payments. In the sixth year 
«f Elizabeth the college itself was given^to John Smith and 
Richard Duffield. The appointment of the chaplains as 
well as the schoolmaster belongs to the corporation. 

Of the college little remains, and the lapse of a 
few years will perhaps find it entirely demolished: it is 
«ow in the possession of the steward of earl FitzwiUiam, 
who, with more than Gothic barbarism, is laying it waste, 
and building barns and stables on its site, and with its ma- 
terials. It was originally built in a quadrangnlar form, 
with two wings projecting westward ; the entr^ice on 
the southern side is now the most perfect of its remains. 

In the Print annexed of Higham- Ferrers* Church is 
seen the school standing near its north*west comer ; it 
was likewise built by archbishop Chicheley, and still re- 
mains in an almost perfect state : it is of stone, with em- 
battlements of open work round the top ; on each side 
are four buttresses headed by elegant pinnacles, the upper 
parts of which are broken off : on each side are three 
windows, ajid one larger window at each end ; the win- 
dows on the north side are filled up, likewise that at the 
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^Bsleiii end. Wf tiUo the tchooA is a stone pulpit ascended 
hy grinding steps, which are now scarcely passable. The 
roof is composed of the checker- work, each intenection 
ornamented with a rose ; the whole is handsomely painted 
and gilt. 

On the north side of the church stands the head- 
houae or alms house, also founded by the same archbisfiop, 
who placed here twelve men and one woman to attend 
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^fuleni eni, Witbin the school is a stone pulpit ascended 
by Trinding steps, which are dow scarcely passable. The 
roof is composed of the checker* work, each intersection 
ornamented with a rose ; the whole is handsomely painted 
and gilt. 

On the north side of the church stands the bead- 
house or alms house, also founded by the same archbisfiop, 
ffho placed here twelve men and one woman to attend 
them, with a daily allowance of one penny each. This 
building is mach injured by neglect and the ravages of 
time ; the interior is divided by screens of wood into 
several apartments or cells, some of them are now stand- 
Ang: every part is enveloped in cobwebs and dust, which 
receiving an almost perpetual motion from the flight of 
pigeons, its only tenants, renders it a place unfavourable 
for observation, and but seldom inspected. At the eastern 
end of the bead-house is a chapel, now entirely unroofed; 
the entrance to it was from the bead-house by an ascent 
of six steps. A crypt has lately been discovered under 
its floor, and the keystone being broken away, it now 
remains open, and may easily be descended from the 
interior of the chapel : though the original entrance 
appears to have been on the northern side from the 
churchyard. A few years since the windows of the 
chapel retained a portion of their painted glass, but now 
not a shred remains. These curious fragments were 
lately purchased of a glazier residing not far from the 
40 wn of Higham- Ferrers for 7«. and again sold to an anti- 
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quary at the enormous advance of a£25. On each sidr 
of the east window is a niche, and on the south side in a 
small cavity is a bason, probably for the reception of 
holy water. 

Twelve of the oldest and most deserving men of the 
town are still continued as beadsmen. Thas the ancient 
chaVity of the archbishop, in this particular, is still con- 
tinued by the corporation, though from the alteration of 
times and circumstances it is now become a very inef- 
fectual relief. 
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TWYWELL CHURCH, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

^' TciWBLLA, or Twywell, is a Tillage in the hundred 
of Haxloe. It is bounded on the north by Slipton, Isliss, 
and Lufwick, on the east and south by Woodford, on the 
tvest by Cranford, and is about three miles and a half 
from Thrapston. At the general Survey, three hides 
wanting one virgate and a half in Tuiwella were in the 
hands of the abbot of Thomey, This estate was valued 
at 108, The possessions in Twy well, which belonged to 
Thomey abbey, were confirmed to the convent in 1162 by 
pope Alexander III. In the reign of Henry II. they 
were held by Albericns, the king's chamberlain, by the 
annual payment of af 6, who also held here lands of the 
fee of earl David, and one great virgate of the fee of the 
abbot of Burgh. 

The successor of Albericus was sir Robert de Vere, 
his second son, who held of the monks of Thorney, by 
the like yearly payment, the same lands which had been 
possessed by his father. In the twenty-fourth year of 
Henry III. he levied a line of half a virgate of land 
here ; and by inquisition taken in this reign, was certified 
to hold in Slipton and Twy well half a knight's fee, of the 
honour of Huntingdon, of Ralph Morin, who held it of 
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Henry dc Hasting. In the twenty •fourth of Edward 1. 
(he abbot of Tborney held two parts of the township of 
Twyviell of the king In frank-almoin, and John deVere 
half a knight*B fee in TwyweH and Slipton of the heir of 
Baldwin Vere. In the ninthyear of Edward II. the ab- 
bot of Thorney, the master of St. John's Hospital, and 
John de Lewkener, were lorxls of Twywell and its mem- 
bers. In the third of Edward III. the abbot of Thorney 
brought his aciiun against John Daundelin for the reco- 
very of »ix acres of wood in Twywell, as the right of (be 
said abbey. The same year Hugh de Walmesford, oo 
whom the manor of Twywell bad been settled by Robert 
de Vere, was required by wr4t of qua warranto to shew 
cause why he pretended to have view of frank- pledge in 
this his manor, and toll of salt of all who passed through 
his demesnes with it for sale, which privileges he claimed 
as immemorially pertaining to the said manor. 

After the dissolution of the monasteries this manor 
was given in the thirtj-fifth of Henry YIII. to William 
lord Par. Being resumed by the crown, certain lands 
and tenements belonging to the late abbey of Thorney 
were granted to Robert earl of Leicester, in tlie sixteenth 
year of queen Elizabeth ; and the year following, the 
manor and advowson of the rectory were given to John 
Dudley and John Ayscoughe, in exchange foj- lands 
within the isle of Shepey. 

Beside the above-mentioned manor, there was ano- 
ther in Twywell, which in the eighth of Richard II. v^ai 
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in the hands of Richard de Walgreve, who then ob- 
tained licence of free warren in it. Bya^ne levied in 
the eighteenth year of Henry YI. sir Richard Walgrave, 
knight, settled this manor on Richard Walgrave his son, 
Alice his wife, and the heirs of their bodies : which 
Richard dying without issue in the thirty-first of the same 
reign, left Alice his wife in possession, and Thomas Wal* 
grave, his brother and heir, seized of the reversion of it. 
By the inquisition then taken it was certified to be held 
of the abbot of Ramsey. In the eighteenth year of Ed* 
ward ly. on the decease of Alice Walgrave, it came to 
William Walgrave, son of Thomas, brother and heir of the 
said Richard Walgrave. From this gentleman it came, in 
the nineteenth of Henry VIII. to George Walgrave his 
son, wllo left it at his death, in the next year, to William 
his son and soccessor, by whom a fine wa84evied of it in 
the twenty-fourth of this reign." • 

The Church, which is dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
consists of a body and south aisle, and possesses traces of 
considerable antiquity, Init has lately suffered under the 
hands of a busy and injudicious churchwarden, who has 
occasioned the exterior to be scraped and chiselled over, 
so as to destroy the picturesque effect of moss-covered 
walls, and to give it a modern air, inconsistent with' its 
style of architecture. Probably by this innovation some of 
the slighter ornaments have been obliterated ; but, by an 
extraordinary instance of good fortune, the south door has 
«seaped nntouched, and the north one with a very gentle 
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^iflnipiQf. The mom chnrcliwanlni bat ditplajred a seal 
-worthy of iht age of Cromwell, io cottiof off all the 
<arve4 heads which iobbed the wooden corbeb of the 
taolL 

The Math door It » good specimen of the earij 
Morman style i the two aiottldingp of chevron work, 
at r%bt angles to each other, have a rich and happy 
^fcet t the whole of this arch is io a very perfect state, 
•excepting the head, which projects from tha keystone, 
4he upper part of which ie brokca off or decayed : the 
entire height fs ten feet fear Inches. The north doorcase 
4s a very bcaatiful and singular design i the entrance ii 
about six feet high, and is cariled up perpendieulariy tiH 
witliin about a foot of the top, where it contracts, in 
eonsequence of the projection of a carved scroll on each 
side. Over the door is a semicircular moulding, oma* 
mooted with an embossed cross extending on each side 
maeh beyond the door 4 the space between is filled with 
reticulated work, composed almost entirely of one stone : 
immediately over the door is a stone of an almost half 
cylindrical form, with a raised ornament sweepij^ la 
opposite directions to the centre— this door is round- 
headed within side, nearly corresponding with the exterior 
arch { the entrance is by a descent of three steps. 

The body of the Church is divided from the aisle by 
two round-headed arches; the one next the chancel is of 
great antiquity, as appears by its form, and by the ca* 
piial of the pilaster on which it rests : it is interrupted 
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00/ ttif» west^ before it has completed a; semicirde^.bjrraib 
octangular pillar, considerably higher than the pUattera*. 
At the base of the pillar is the fpttt» the upper pari of 
which ig ao Octagon and Uie lower circular; tfae-snaUesi. 
diameter is two feet six ioches» and the height the sane^. 
lo the chancel within tiie altar rails it a stone ereo^ 
tJoD, which has probably been formerly used as-a sacristy ;> 
it projects from the north wall, and though the arcl^ 
which supports it is a segment of a circle, it is appareatly^ 
of DO great antiquity : its height is sevea feet seven inches,, 
length seven feet. 

There are two basins for holy water in the Church, 
one is within the south door ; this is of a singular and an- 
cient form, and let into the wall but a very little way i 
the other is in the chancel, included in an elegant trefoil 
arch on the south side : the hollow for l^lding water is 
very shallow, and radiated from the centre. All the 
windows of the Church are pointed or square, excepting 
two very narrow round-headed ones, one on the north 
side, the other on the west termination of the south aisle« 
Id the south wall on the outside, to the west of the porch, 
is a large semicircular arch, blocked up, but very dis- 
tinct, though level with the surface of the wall. 

The tower U small and low, measuring within but 
eight feet two inches square. About twenty feet from 
the ground there are the remains of four round- beaded 
arches, one on each side, whicb have originally ahnost 
terminated the >tower{ on the outside there is nO vestige 
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^ tbcM archcfy and tbey liafv probably been taken out 
«f the wall on raising the iteeple, and inserted in it to 
form tbo present archet, which are of the same dimen- 
sions as those which are discernible below them in the 
Inside. Thte fact is of some importance, as it tends to 
proTe the great antiqaity of the original botlding, which 
the smallness and lowness of the tower is allowed to indi- 
cate, at least when connected with certain other demon- 
strations of age. The length of this Church, including 
the chance], is seventy-six feet, breadth of the body and 
Aisle thirty«4wo feet six Inches. 
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XKCUNEimtGH. IRTHLIN6BURY. IRTU£IO> 
WXBiOVQH». OR AHTUEBOAOUGU 

cuuacH. 

NORTHAMPTOmHIR S. 

The Church of which we here preseot a south-eaQt vi<w» 
was formerly attached to a college of IrtUnhuiiPy ereotecl 
hythe abbot a.o4 cpAvent of Feterborong^h» ami Joha 
Pyel, citi;;en anjl.ipercer of Lpndpii (oos of the cpaunis" 
«ioiiers to the states of Flanders, fpr vedresaing the grieve 
ances of the English merchaQta)^ by a hcense granted 
them by Ipog Edward III. for six secular caoon^ or pre;* 
bendaries (of, whom one to be dean), and nine clerks» in 
the parish church of St« Feter of Irtlinburg ; the right 
of pnesenting to the said cano,ns* places to be in th^ abbot 
and convent of Peterborough, and iurthf! said Jpbn Py^l* 
hy turns ; hut the said John dying befone this foundatum 
was perfectly king lUchard U,, in. coosidemtion of 
twenty marks paid by Joan, the widow and executrix* 
granted her a license to complete <the same. 

The Church comprises a body and two .aisles, a chaai- 
eel and two cross aisles : the bo<fy isin leng|h.ei6ht|rrseyen 
feet; the nave aisles fifty feet broad» and the cross aisles 
ninety feet long. At some distance from the west end of 
the Church, yet iconnected with it by the ruins of the 
college, stands a square embattled tower, fifteen feet by 
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twelve ; above which ii an octap>iial one ; both together 
fanning a height of ninety^nine feet. In each of these 
towen are three apartments ; between the windows of the 
8c{aare tower are four small figures, probably of saints ; 
«nd under them a bend between two mullets pierced. 

In the wall, at the south side of the chancel, is a 
tomb of blue marble, the canopy supported by fretwork 
pillars; and also the tombs of a man and a woman, with 
labels. Near this is an alabaster tomb, with two figures 
cumbent, but no inscriplion ; it has, however, been ra- 
tionally coigectured to be that of the founder, John 
Pyel, and his wife Joan. On the north side of this chan- 
eel Is another tomb, with the fi^re of a woman in ala- 
baster, much defaced: this is thought to have belonged 
to dame Anne Cheyney. At the head of this, under 
arches^ is a figure of a man in armour ; his head on a 
cushion, and at his side a woman in the dress of the time. 

The revenues, by the survey taken at the dissolution, 
twenty-sixth of Henry VIII. amounted to j^70:16:10i; 
from which dedutsting £6 -A for rents and pensions, there 
was left a clear income of £64: 12 -.lO^. The master of 
the college being both *Yicar and parson, a vicarage, of 
bourse, was endowed. 

^ Artleborough, for so it is most commonly (though 
eormptly) called, is about two miles from Higham Ferrers. 
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DE LA VAli ABBET, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The Abbey of St. Mary de la Pr6, or de Pratis (i, e, in the 
meadows), near Northampton, was a Priory of Cluniao 
nuns, founded by Simon de St. Liz, the first earlof Nor- 
thampton and Huntingdon ; which foundation, and all the 
lands given to it, as well by the said earl as others, wer6 
recitddatlaige in, and confirmed by, the 9ha]rter of king 
Edward III. in the second year of his reign*, which will 
be foundinthe Jlfonof^fcon. 

Milo Beauchamp, of Eaton, with the consent of 
Pagan Beauchamp, his heir, gave a rent of 3c. per annum 
to this nunnery, which the brethren of St. John's hospital 
at Northampton had usually paid him, for certain lands 
called Hirksale. William de Vipount also gave certain 
lands in Hardisthome to the nuns here ; and Agatha, the 
widow of William de Albini, gave to these nuns four ox- 
gangs of land, two in Brandstone, and two in Falclive. 

At the dissolution, according to Dugdale, it was va- 
lued at £li9:9:1i per annum. 

This Abbey was a seat of the Tate's, who, in the 
time of James I. married a coheiress of lord Zouch, of 
Harringworth ; it is at present the residence of the hon* 
Edward Bouverie, uncle ofcthe earl of. Radnor, and mem- 



DB LA PRE ABBEY. 

ber for Northampton. The house stands in the meadows, 
one mile from the London road. Considerable alterations 
have taken pbuce ia the buildii^ since itheoame a family 
residence ; and almost the only external remains of its 
antiquity are to he aeen ia the anneaed View. The gardens 
are eatensive, and the grounds are laid out with consider- 
able taste ; a vista has lately been opened through the 
tnc8» admitting to the house a view of die wnrwhte 
eroii which staads in its vieinily. 

Ia the time of Henry VI. there was a great tmttia 
fDvght on tte hill without the south pite of Northami^ 
%Hi4 and naay of the siaia were buried ia this Abbey. 
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ST. JOHN'S HOSPITAL, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

« 

Tn B founder of this Hospital, and tbe ezart a^ ia wbieh 

it was established, are not known. Lrland writcf, 

'* St. John's Hospital was originally founded by oae 

William Sainte Clerc, arcbidiacon of Northampton, aad 

brother to one of the Simon Sainte Clerct, «• mmi of 

St. John's name tbem, bat at I batre redde alway they 

were cauiid Satncteliz and not St. Clerc.^ In theint 

year of Edward III. an inqnitition was taken, by which 

this place appeared io have been ertt^td 189 ytmn pri#r 

to the said inquest, by Walter, arehdearon of Iforth* 

ampton, for tbe reception and maintenance of ioirm poor. 

In the namber of archdeacons of Norihamploa ■• Mencioa 

is made of Walter, but tbe name of Williasi ocean po^ 

sessed of that dignity in tbe year 1168. This hoase had 

rents and possessions in Tarioas parts of Northampton. 

shire and other counties : accordfog to a Mrvey bv 

Henry VIII. the revenues clear of all dednctiont is 

quit rents, pcKioof, and offcere* salaries, amousted to 

£bl : 19 : e. Sir Fraacb Briaat, whose fee was IQf 

yearly, was then high »4ei»ard of the boase, ia whi h 

eight poor persons were maintained at &/. a dav ea4>k 

The control of this HospiiaJ is vested in a aiaster aad t 
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€»»brotkeni iht co-bffotk«n, who ofllciate as ckaplani* 
are In kolj ordcn, Imt It it ■•€ rcqaltice that (he nunter 
be a clcrgjMaa the talarict vf the ehaplaim are £5 
each ammally, betides lis. ia lien of fire wood» and lOi. 
en the reDewlog of leasct* Bight poor people, appoioted 
by the wauttft are lodged here, with aa allowance of 
le. lldL weekly t Mug It provided Ibr then ia the con- 
■OB hidl tbr thit parpose. Iiord Korthaaiptoa pays 
yearly jglO loitcad of wood oat of Tardley eh»e. 

The Hospital eoMisIs of a chapel, a hall, lodging for 
4he poor, aad two wpper roona for the chaplaias { the 
aiiitrr has agood hoase and gardea. The window! aad 
<ddors of the Hospital are of eoasideffahleanti^ity i bat 
laaay parts have been altered by reparalioa at difl a i ca t 
periods 1 the dwpel has laiely been fitted vp at the es- 
^ease of oae of the nastert. Some f r^finents of paiiitcd 
i^kus are preserved ia the windows i in one of them is the 
elitire portrait of a naa with a eraskr in bis hand aad a 
nitre on his head i near bim is UMther igare to the pos- 
idreofi^rajfer. 
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ASHBY CANONS, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

AsHBY Canons received its appellation in part from a 
priory of black canons, founded here by Stephen de 
Leye, in tbe reign of Henry II. The annual revenues 
at the dissolution were valued at £112 :8 : 4 J, and the 
^^e of the house with the possessions belonging to the 
morffcjji^jivere pranted to sir Francis Bryan, from whom 
they passeJ*^ sir John Cope. Nothing remains of the 
monastery but the small church, in which are sepulchral 
monuments of several of the Dryden family, who came 
into possession of the manor after the Copes. 

The mansion house, at present the seat of sir John 
Dryden, is a moderate-sized structure, built in an age 
when strength and durability were more consulted in 
architectural designs than regularity or symmetry. A 
few years since it received some repairs and embellish- 
ments, out of the ruins of tbe residence of the Copes 
above mentioned. The only thing remarkable in the 
present building is a room thirty feet by twenty, which 
is said to be entirely floored and wainscotted with the 
timber contained in a single oak tree, which grew on 
this lordship. 



AIHBT CAirOHS. 

Not hr from Ashby Canona is the Yillage of Green's 
Norton^ which gives title to the hundred. In this Tillage, 
it is generally supposed, was bom the celebrated lady, 
eminently distinguished both for virtue and rank, queen 
Catharine Parr, and her brother William, marquis of 
Northampton. On the marriage of their father, sir Tho- 
mas Parr, knt. with Maud, one of the co-heiresses of sir 
Thomas Green, he came to reside at this place. Catharioe 
having been introduced at court, soon found means to 
engage the affections of the amorous king Henry VIII. 
and became his sixth wife. 

In the church are a few monuments worthy of notice. 
On an altar tomb are the effigies of a man in armour, 
and his wife in the dress of the time, in white marble. 
The first represents Thomas Green, who died in the 
time of Edward III. Other memorials of the Green fa- 
mily are found here in different stones, brasses, and 
fragments of stained glass. The font in this church is 
ancient and curious. 
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WOLLASTON, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

WoLLASTON, anciently called Wolavestone, is a village 

within a few miles of Higham Ferrers. According to 

Bridges it contains aboat 154 lioases and 688 inhabitants : 

it is agreeably sitoated, having for its boundary on the 

north the river Nyne ; on the west the villages of Grindon 

■ and Strizton i Irchester on the east; and Harold parlL on 

the soath. At the west end of the town is a place called 

Hall Yard, where, according to tradition, was formerly 

a mansion-house. The church is dedicated to the Blessed 

Virgin, and bnilt in the form of a cross, having a body, 

north and soath aisles, with a cross aisle from north to 

south, and a chancel. The church, including the chancel, 

measures in length 119 feet ; the breadth of the body and. 

aisles are forty-nine feet nine inches ; the length of the 

«ro9s aisle is sixty-eight feet: in the centre of this hi . 

raised a handsome tower with a tall spire. 

In the year 1254 the rectory of Wollaston, deducting^' 
a pension of 255. yearly to the prior, of St. Andrew's, 
was valued at thirty-four marks ; and the vicarage, with 
a deduction of \0s, in a pension to the abbess of De la 
pre, at 100«. In the twenty-sixth year of Henry Y III. 
iJie vicarage was rated at a613:9:8,.from which waft 



WOLLASTON. 

taken 3«, for procurations and synodals. The goremon 
of qoceo Anoe'i boanty released it from the payment of 
first fruits and tenths, on account of its clear annual profits 
amounting to no more than £^5 : 3 : 8. WoUaston, with 
a moiety of StrisLtoo, was held in the ninth year of Ed- 
ward II. by Robert de Gray and William de Wollaston. 
In succeeding times it was called the Maw»r of Woiiasloa ; 
and in the twentieth of Henry YIII. was the property 
of WUliam Wolstoa, of WoUaatoa. The preasnt U»id of 
the manor is Francis Dicktas, esq. late member for the 
county. 

The sal^olned View was taken at the fool of aremark- 
aMe mound » called Mill Hill, within a furlong south of 
the church. This emjpeace, which w about half an acie 
in cinmuiferfiicea is supposed to huTC been a Romaa spe- 
caU I it commands exten»ivo prospects^ partkularly to- 
wards the west. There are two simiUr mounds near 
WoUaston i the most distinguisbcd is called ClUfbrd Hill, 
distant about four miles : this may be seen nearly to its 
base from the summit of Mill HiU, and strengthens the 
conjecture of their having been posts of observation cob- 
mnnicating with each other. 
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ESSENDINE CHUWiJH^ 

This Church was arigiBallj the ^vpA of the oaatle e| 
Btsendme. It stands within the drcuits of the outei^ 
■MMitby wfaieh the castle was surrounded ; and was fiveo 
aiiopt the latter end of tibe feign «f king Heniy II. 1si» 
Baldwin j&ieloth, wlio had married Rohesia, the widow 
ef Wifliam de Btuney^ or Bussew. With the oonsent of 
his wifey and the heirs of the said Wiiiiam de Busaey, h% 
gave and granted in perpetual alms, to the monks of .SC 
Andrew, in Northampton, twelve acres of land in h&s de- 
mesnes at Esaendine, in cooaider'ation of which, tiie aaid- 
monks obliged themeeives to find a chaj^ain to reside 
continually in Essendine, and to supply tibe cure of the 
Chapel there. The southern door of the Church is, be«- 
yond question, the most ancient specimen that the county, 
of Rutland, which, abounds in Saxon and Norman re« 
mains, can produce of English architecture. Other parta 
of the chapel are not of so high antiquity. The archi 
which separates the Church from the chancel is pointed^ 
but has the rude zigzag ornament on the mouldings; and. 
in the west end of the Church, was a window of the Ian-- 
cet kind, now blocked up on the outside, which, though 
old, is of a date subsequent to the arch which separates. 



B88BNDINB CHURCH. 

tfae Chnrch firom the chanceL And the chancel is of a 
more recent <date than the west end of the Church. 

The whole length of the chapel is aixty-nine feet 
clear, of which the chancel is twenty-six feet. The nave 
is about sixteen feet wide, the chancel rather less. Mr. 
Blore, of Stamford, to whom the public will shortly be 
indebted for a history of Rutlandshire, observes, ** I have 
generally found the fonts, and the principal doors of en- 
trance into the churches in this county, more ancient 
Aan any*other parts of those edifices. But I do not know 
how to account for it, unless some idea of greater sanc- 
tity was attached to them, which operated to their pre- 
servation when other parts of the original buildings were 
taken down." 

When the Danes invaded England, about the year 
1016, the then baron of Essendine, with the men of 
Stamford, gave them battle near that town, and beat 
them back. Essendine still gives the title of baron to the 
marquis of Salisbury. 
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WEST BRIDGE^ LEICESTB3t, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

The West Bri^ i» erected ever the river Soar, and ba# 
fiQter higk arches. It is forty yards long^, six wide, on 
both sides the centre; but at' the centre five yards six 
inches: its parapet wall is also unequal, yet, on an ave- 
rage, may be four feet high above the pavement. One 
arch is pointed, the other three are round. . From this- 
Bridge to Braunston Gate Bridge is 904 yards, inclining. 
to the south. 

On the south side of the West Bridge ira dwelling- 
house, resting on its edge, the water pas»ng under it 
through the arch nearest the town, and' the back part 
continuing above the water on the stone-work, that wa»( 
once a chapel with a bell on the south-west side without,. 
near the top, the frame of which still remains, though the- 
window through which it might play is stopped up. Here- 
t«ro mendicant finars asked aims for the benefit of the 
neighbouring priory of the Black Friars. 

There was also, till very lately, a foot-bridge, co- 
ttired over wholly with ivy, and called Bow Bridge, be-- 
cause it consisted of' one large arch, like a bow, strid- 
ing from the friary near the West Bridge, over a back 
-water of the Soar^ to the dose of a garden called Bow 
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Ghurchyardy and, by the narrowness of it, was evi- 
dently only a foot-bridge, for the use of the friars, to a 
constant spring of limpid water, on the pasad road- 
side, a few paces dtsUnt, called St. Austin's Well, still 
overflowing with contributions to the back water; and 
it is probable that the ground by the side of it, now en- 
okwed with a brick wall, was a garden belonging to the 
prioiy. 
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BLnS SOAH INN, LBICESTER, 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

IJpoK the defeat of Richard III. in the memorable batfie 
of Market Bosworth, all the memorials of his cdngni- 
seance, which was a Blue Boar, were torn down and de-^ 
molished; and it is supposed that this Inn afterwatdfe 
became the sign of the Blue Bell. A piece of glass, 
taken from one of the windows, was in preservation, a 
few years since, on which was painted a Blue BeU, 
From this circumstance, the conjecture may have arisen* 
The building, for the most part, is •evidently of the age 
of Richard. The chimney, on that side of it which is 
tn Blue Boar Lane, appears to be an erection of some 
-earlier period : it is built of thin brick and tiles, orna- 
mented, in -many places, with wrought stones; the 
room in which the king lay is very large ; thie timbers 
which support it are adorned with the vine tendril, 
painted in vermiUion. 

On the 21st of August 1465, the 'day which pre- 
'ceded the battle,' Richard entered Leicester with grealt 
^omp, attended by his army, consisting principally ctf 
•foot : it was separated into two divbions ; ^e first divi- 
sion marched five in a rank, then followed the baggage, 
«ext the king) goi;geous)y apparelled, mounted upon a 



^UB BOAR INNy LBICB8TBR. 

Imrg6 white eouner, richly caparisoned, and attended 
hy bif body guard : the second division then followed, 
marchinf also five abreast. The few horse that he had 
formed the wings of the army, and were stationed close 
to the centre. 

The battle which decided the long dispute between 
the houses of York and Lancaster, lasted bat two hours. 
Richard's body was found among the slain, naked, and 
besmeared with blood and dirt ; and in that state it was 
thrown across a horse, with the head hanging down on 
one side and the legs on the other, and so carried to 
Leicester. The body lay two whole days exposed to the 
view of the people, after which it was interred without 
ceremony^ in one of the churches of that city. 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH, LEICESTER, 

LEICESTEMSHIRE. 

*St. Mary's Church exhibits the architecture of a great 
Tariety of periods, occasioned by the damage it has su- 
stained in common with the casUe, near which it stands. 
The chance] is Saxon, and probably the finest remains 
of that kind in the county. Robert de Bellomont, after 
he had obtained the earldom of Leicester from Henry I. 
among other acts of mercy, for the health of his soul, 
rebuilt the Church of our Lady within the castle, plac- 
ing therein secular canons, and enriching them with va- 
rious donations. His son Robert, who was the founder 
of an abbey at Leicester, transferred many of his fa- 
ther*s endowments from this Church to that reli|^ous 
sanctuary; but not willing to destroy the effect of all his 
father's good intentions towards the Church, he placed 
therein eight canons, one of whom was a dean. These 
continued till the general dissolution. In the vestry is 
sUll to be seen a chest, called an arch, in which there is 
a convenience for hanging their sevend vestments. The 
hooks are seven in number, somewhat resembling a 
kitchen crane. 

One of the canons was vicar of the parish, and in- 
stituted by the bisbcgp till the year .1400, when it was. 



ST. MARY'f CaURCB, LBICBSTBK. 

ord^nedy with the consent of the bishop, that hereafter 
whoever was made dean, should be vicar. The charges 
attendant itpon this Chnrch weie paid partly by the pa- 
rishioners and partly by the dean. 

It appears, that sn L^and's time, in the college 
within the parish Church of St. Mary, there were only 
seven resident priests, and that tbe vicar had a peanon 
of £S per trnnmn, and no other profits, save his man- 
sion-house, and a little garden, upon the west ude of the 
college. The revenues of this college being granted to 
•Edward Holt, esq. by queen EliiBsbeth, and at length to 
^he corporation of laeioester, in fse-farm, occasioned 
the vicars to be in some measure dependant upon that 
body, which, being-entitlod to all the profits of the dean 
and canons, had consequently ^e churchyard, small 
tythes, and offerings, in other places belonging to the 
vicar : at different times, however, considerable addt- 
'tSons have been made to the livifig. 

St. Mary's Church has suifered from the waning 
elements, as well as Arom militaiy eperatiens. In 17^7, 
the day on which admiral Byng was shot, one of ihs 
windows of the spire was blown out; and in June, 
1783, the steeple was damaged by iigihtning: again, on 
the 10th of July, 1T8S, the lightning struck one of the 
steeple windows, and split the stone-work down to the 
'battlements : in consequence, the steeple was wholly 
taken down. 'It was soon after rebuilt in the original 
fosm, and of the satae dimensions. 
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EPISCOPAL PALACE, LINCOLN, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The situation of the Episcopal Palace at Lincoln, is 
on the south side of the hill, near the summit, which 
Leland describes as han^ng in declivio. 

This once magpaificent structure was began by bishop 
Robert de Chisney, to whom the site was granted by 
king Henry II. being the whole of the land including the 
fos8, from the wall of the Bail of Lincoln, by St. Ni- 
cholas' church, to that of St. Andrew, and horn thence 
east to the city wall ; free and quit of landgavel par- 
tage, and all other things, with free licence to break a 
gate through the bail wall for his passage to and from 
the church. This bishop also founded St. Catharine's 
priory, but, by his public spirit in building and other 
munificent acts, he involved his see considerably in 
debt : he gave up the patronage of St. Alban's abbey,, by 
which act the see of Lincoln lost that and fifteen pa- 
rishes, whose manors belonged to it. . He died January 
S8, 1167, and was buried in the cathedral. 

Hugh, commonly called St. Hugh Burgundus, who 
was consecrated September 2, 1186, enlarged this man- 
sion with several apartments ; some of which were of 
great magnificence: he began the grand hall, which 



BPItCOFAL PALACB, LIMCOUf. 

measures eighty-five feet in length from north* to sonth, 
and fifty-eight bread, from east to west. The roof was 
evidently supported by two rows of pillars, of Pufbeck 
marble: part of the pilasters, supported by corbel tables, 
are yet remaining at each end ; these, being of oct^o- 
nal shape, conyey the opinion that the other pillars, as 
well as the materials, were of the same sort : the middle 
aisle, measuring from centre to centre of each pilaster, is 
thirty-three feet, and each side one twelve feet and a half. 
Four double windows on each side lighted this sumptuous 
room, and an elegant screen at the south end, of three 
pointed arches, now walled up with bricks, opened a com- 
munication with the principal apartments and kitchen, by 
means of a bridge of one large pointed arch. The 
grand entrance was at the south-west comer, through a 
beautiful regular pointed doorway, supported by clus- 
tered columns, with detached shafts and foliated capi- 
tals; two other recesses, with very high-pointed arches, 
one on each side, give peculiar spirit and elegance to 
the design. Attached to this entrance was once a porch, 
or vestibule, the present remains of which bespeak it to 
have been a structure of superior taste and elegance. 
This princely hall was finished by Hugh II. his suc- 
cessor, and doubtless furnished with all the pomp and 
magnificenee peculiar to the age. J^ike many other 
works of architectural skill, it has, however, been, 
obliged to submit to Time's unfeeling grasp, and the 
place where once the costly banquet stood arrayed in alk 
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EPISCOPAL PALACE^ LIITCOLN. 

the ostenUtiotts luxury of ecclesiastic -greatness^ has 
noiTst^ mouldering walls covered with 'fhiit'^rees, and 
the centre appropriated to the purpose of a flower-gar^ 
den. Bishop Hugh likewise built the famous kitchen in 
-which were seven chimnies, the relics of gluttony, and 
x>nce preludes to voracious gormandising. 

Bishop Le Bek contributed something towards im- 
proving this Palace, but no memorials exist to pointout 
inrhat these improvements were. 

William Alnwidk, bishop of Norwich, was trans- 
lated, to the see of Lincoln in September 1436, and was 
a considerable benefactor to both cathedrals; to his 
munificence and taste the Palace was indebted for the 
great entrance, tower, and curious chapel. The tower, 
vrhith is yet tolerably entire, is a specimen of excellent 
stOne-work ; dt is a square building, witli a large turret, 
at the north-west comer, in ivhich is the remnant of a 
very fine, winding, stone staircase, leading'to the rooms 
above: at some previous period, these were elegant 
apartments, but the ceilings have long since gone to 
decay, and the lower chamber is now filled with frag- 
ments of fallen battlements, intermixed 'with wild vege- 
tation. 

The bottom part of this tower has answered the pur- 
-pose of a porch, or vestibule, and formed a communica- 
tion with several apartments : the principal entrance is 
'in the middle of the north side; on the south, and near 
*the east corner^ is another, leading at present into an 



SriSCOPAL PALACE^ LINCOLN. 

•pen ooart» but probably at some period to different 
parts of tbe buildinf ; tbat on the west led to the /%n^ 
hall, and another, on the east side, into a most elegant 
vaulted passage, which appears to have opened into tbe 
chapel. This porch has plain walls, but the roof is 
finely groined ; the ribs spring from the middle of, each 
side, and from a small clustered piUar, in each comer. 
The arms of bishop Alnwick, a cross moline, are on 
the spandrils of the entrance arch, and also, upon tbe 
ancient wooden door ; they likewise serve to ornament 
the bow window, which has been a piece of exquisite 
workmanship. 

The curious chapel, built by the same munificent 
prelate, and dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, had, in 
one of the windows, lines commemorating the saint 
and the founder. The walls and roof were almost en- 
tire in 17S7, but since that period it has been destroyed, 
and all the materials removed ; -sufficient, however, has 
escaped the ruthless mallet, to shew that it once exhi- 
bited a beautiful specimen of pointed architecture. 

Those parts of the ruins next the city show three 
pondeVous buttresses, supposed to have been built by 
bishop Williams, dean of Westminster, and keeper of 
the great seal, who was consecrated bishop of Lincoln 
November 47, 16!^. Few years, however, elapsed before 
the sanguinary civil vrar carried terror and desolation 
wherever it directed its course, and smote down, witb 
<fanatic frenzy, many works of labour and of art. During 
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BTISCOPAL PAL4CB, UNCOUf. 

bj, fbrflM one of the moct picturesque subjects that this 
ancient city can boast. The gloomy i^anlts, broken 
arches, and rained towen, decorated with creeping ever- 
greensy commanding a prospect over the lower town and 
five -aeighbouring counties, render the Palace garden one 
of the most delightful, as well as picturesque spots, that 
can be found in a range over the whole eatensiire^ioan^ 
of Lincoln. 
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MONKS HOUSE, 

LINCOLN. 

This was a ]3enedictine cell for a few monks, given to 
the abbey of St. Mary at York, along with various dona- 
tions in the city and fields of Lincoln by king Henry II. 
it was dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and at the time 
of its dissolution was valued by Dugdalc at j£23 : 6 : 3, 
and by Speed j^&: 1:3; it was granted in the thirty- 
seventh of Henry VIII. to John Bellow and John Broz- 
holm. 

According to Leland, this was the site of Icanhoc, 
or Ycanno, where St. Botolph erected a monastery in 
654 upon a desert piece of ground, which is said to 
have been given him for that purpose by Ethelmund^ 
king of the South Angles ; this religious establishment 
continued till that fatal devastation of these countries 
by the Danes in 870. Leland's words are these; ** Sum 
hold opinion that est of Lincoln were 8 suburbes, one 
towards S. Beges, a late a cell to S. Mari Abbay at York : 
the which place I take to be Icanno, wher was an house 
of monkes yn S. Botolphes tyme, and of this spekith 
Bede : it is scant half a mile from the minster."— But 
bishop Tanner supposes Leland to be in an error when 
he calls it St« Begesj aod thinks that the mistake origin 



Bated on aeeomit of St B«0etf or St Beet in CamberUnd, 
being a eel! of tlieiame abbey at Yorlc. 

Tlie ruin is but a trivial one, conststing of dilapi- 
dated walis whicb belonged to three or four rooms, and 
the remains of a small chapel, the architecture of wbich 
is subsequent to the date of the grant made by Henry II. 
it is situated, as Leland observes, ** scant half a mile from 
the minster," in a south-east direction, at the foot of 
the bi]l, and about 900 yards from the north bank of 
the Witham, upon a gentle acclivity^ and in a yeiy ser 
eluded situation. 
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THE JEWS HOUSE, LINCOLN, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

f OR what purpose this carious antique biiUdiiic^ was 
erected, is only J&aown ]»y conjecture ; but as its appear- 
sance bears stM>Dg marks of Saxon architecture^ it is 
reasonable to suppose that its ori^al 4estination was not 
-ioT the residence of a Jew, as we find, from history, that 
these people wefe not known in England previoyis to the 
Norman conquest : its present title was therefore most 
probably attached .to it in the eighteenth year of £d« 
ward t, whea its inhabitant, Belaset de Wallingford, a 
Jawess, was hanged at Lincoln* for dipping. 

When forfeited by its unfortunate owner, it was 
panted to a William de Fokteby, and by his succeeding 
lirother was given to canon Thornton, who afterwards 
.conveyed it^to the dean and chapter of the see of Lin- 
coln, in whose possession it still remains. 

Its situation is on the west side of the hill, nearly 
at the bottom, opposite to what is called Bull-ring 
X*ane. The entrance door stands In the middle of the 
lroi|t, and is well worth the attention of the antiquaiy : 
it has a circular arch, which has been supported by a 
column on each side, surmounted by rude imitations oC 
the Cocinthian capital. This arch is ornamented with a 
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THS JBW'S HOUSE, LINCOLN. 

loit of fimeifdl canrinffy connected together like tlie tinks 
of a chain : the head of the arch is filled with modern 
brick-i^ork ; Above is a drcnlar canopy^ snpportang a 
chimney; the lower |Mat contains two fines and fire- 
places, one on each side the doori which unite above the 
«rch into one. The lower windows are altered from tlieir 
oripnai form, but two that give light to the ehflmteft 
have circular tops, ornamented with a kind of cable 
moulding ; that towards the south end, is in its original 
vtate, and supported by two ^ort piHan with ca|ntals, 
like those of the doorway ; it is divided into two dreolar 
topped lights, and once had a middle muRion ; that tD> 
wards the other end is more modernised ; a small unn- 
dow, with a pointed top, fiUed with a trefoil, is b e tw een 
these, and situated near the south projection of the clum- 
ney ; a cable moulding runs along the whole firont at the 
bottoms of these windows, and one in a line with the 
imposts of their arches, of more fanciful workmandtipi 
In one of the chaml>ers is a recess, with a triangu- 
lar heiad, which has given rise to a supposition that it 
might probably have been a small religious establishment 
anterior to the Norman conquest, and that this niche 
mras designed for the efiigy of its patron saint ; but if 
Another conjecture may be allowed, it seems more adapt- 
led to the reception of a holy-water basin, bein^ very 
low, and in width equal, if not greater, than its height, 
ivhich is certainly an inconsistent form for the recepticm 
%fastat«e« 
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SOUTH DOOR, COLBY CHURCH^ 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Colby is a small village in the hundred of Boothby, and 
county of Lincolny and is distant about eight miles 
to the south of Lincoln. The south entrance to the 
church, of which a Viewis given, is of Norman archi- 
tecture, and may probably be regarded as an imitation 
of the entrances in the west front of the cathedral 
church of Lincoln, executed with less skill, and at a 
late period. It is distinguished by the irregularity and 
variety of ornament and decoration, which is the pecu- 
liar characteristic of the architecture of the age in 
which it was erected. The foliage which fills up the 
angles formed by the lozenge ornament, which sur- 
rounds the outer moulding of the arch, is varied both 
in the form and disposition of the leaves ; and the , 
capitals of the columns &re marked with the same irre- 
gularity of ornament. 

The font which is coeval with the entrance, is a 
beautiful specimen of the Norman style of ornament.. 
It is surrounded with an arcade of circular arches, 



•00TB DOOR, COLBY CBDKCH. 

executed in a superior style; and it still retains all 
its original sharpness and beauty. The remaining part 
of the church is in a different style, and contains no- 
thing interesting. 
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STONE STALLS, AT LEVBRTON, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Lbvebton U^ village, in the hundred of Skiihcekaild 
parts of Holland, in the county of Lincoln, about tefen 
miles north-east from Boston, of considerable Extent, and 
situated near the centre of a rich district, loea^y deno- 
minated the East Holland Towns, long famous for the 
property of fattening the Lincolnshire breed of cattle 
and sheep for.the London maricet. 

The living is a rectoiy ; the church, dedicated to Si;. 
Helen, is in a perfect state, having at no remote period 
received a considerable repair ; from which cause neither 
the body of the church nor the steeple, present (exter- 
nally at least) any field for the observation of the anti- 
quary : the chancel however makes him ample amends, 
giving a good specimen of ecdeuastic architecture of the 
fourteenth century. Adjoining the south side of it is a 
chantry, now used as the parish vestry, an object of.no 
inconsiderable interest for his contemplation; but he 
will be completely gratified with the subject represented 
by the annexed Engraving, the Stone Stalls in the south 
wall of the chance], to describe which the pen seems 
not to possess an adequate powers the reader is therefore 
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rrONB STALLS* AT LBf ERTON. 

feferred for a full and clear idea of this beautiful example 
of the English style of architecture to graphic elucida* 
lion. 

For a great length of time had this respectable ob- 
ject of antiquity- received repeated applications of quick 
lime, whitewash, or yellow ochre, as best agreed with 
the churchwarden's ideas of cleanliness and beauty, lakl 
on with no sparing hands, until it became screened 
ftom the eye of common observers. 

From this obscure and degraded state it was reco- 
Yered about two years paJBt, by the discernment and 
taste ol the present worthy rector, the rev. J. Capam, 
under whose direction it has received a careful and con^ 
plete dressing. 
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FONT AT BENNINGTON, 

LINCOLNSniRE. 

Bennington is a pleasant village, situated in the hundred 
of Skirbeck and parts of Holland^ in the county of 
Lincoln, about five miles north-east from Boston, in the 
midst of a fertile grazing district ; in the population of 
which is found, an abundant proportion of opulence, re- 
fined manners, and hospitality ; and in the lower classes 
of its society comfort,, good order, and contentment $ 
the effects of rational subordination to the laws when 
justly administered. 

The. number of resident inhabitants in the parish of 
Bennington by the return of 1801, was 362. 

The living is a rectory, valued in the king'ft books at 
£$3 : 8 : 1 1 j^ ; the church is dedicated to All Saints, and.is 
a handsome and respectable building, kept in excellent 
repair and with great neatness. The Font, of which a 
representation is given in the annexed Engraving, is 
covered with sculpture, the design of which bad an evi- 
dent allusion to the dedication of the church, all the 
saints being carved in the various compartments, except 
the east facp, where the sculptor has thrown two divi- 
sions into one, and with the impious liberties of the then 
tlmes^ has attempted to personify the Deity. 

o2 



fONT AT BBNinilOTON. 



Ilicre li 00 date» dec on this carious subject wlierebx 
to detennine tho afe of it, but from the style of oma- 
nent a co^|oetttie is haMidcd that it was erected about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 
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FOISPT IN SILK WILLOUGHBY CHURCH, 

LTNCOLNSHIRE. 

BOUT twA mites from Sleaford, near tke eeatre of the 
DDty of Lincoln, is tlie respectable village of Silk Wil- 
Qghby, tiiroagh which passes the great road from Lon- 
m to Lincoln and Hull. The Church, lilce most otIier» 
this district, is remarkable for its beauty, especially 
e tower, which is terminated by an elegant stone spire, 
'obably raised about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
ry : the Cbtirch is a very fine specimen of the pointed 
yle of architecture. The Font is of a much older date, 
id bears indubitable evidence, both in sculpture and cha- 
pter, of being the pnoduction of artists of no inconsider- 
)le talents about the time of the Norman conquest. The 
rm of the base is circular, composed of four receding 
.inths of masonry, the arrangement of which has been 
uch disturbed by time and accident; the uppermost 
»urse serves as a fascia, sustaining the body of the Font; 
lis is of cylindrical form, in diameter about four feet, 
nd in height three ; it is surrounded by an arcade of in- 
;resting arches, supported by a colonnade of double 
illars, ornamented with spiral lines or cable-laid carv- 
ig, the whole crowned with an astragal. The baptistry 
« very large, which being a characteristic of all ancient 



FONT IK SILK WILLOUGHBT CHVRCH. 

fonts, leems to indicate that our forefotbere consktera) 
immersion as the true form of baptism, and a necessary 
mode to be observed even in the admission of infants isto 
the pale of the Christian church. 

The annexed Print also represents aiiaok view of ooe 
of the lon^ seals with iivhich the areas of village rhnrchci 
in this neighbourhood were formerly furnished. 
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CROSS AT SOMERSfiY, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

SoMERSBT 18 a small village in the hundred of Hill, and 
parts of Lindsey, in the county of Lincoln, situate six 
miles north-east from Homcastle, and an equal distance 
north-west from Spilsby. The number of resident inha^ 
bitants, returned under the directions of the population 
act in 1801, amounted only to seventy-six ; the money 
raised in 1803, on a parish rate of 2s, 5d. in the pound, 
scarcely exceeded £bS. 

The living is a discharged rectory, valued in th6 
king's books at ^^4:16:5}, and has private patronage* 
The church, dedicated to St. Margaret, is a small stone 
building, with a lo^ square tower, without one single 
trait to draw the attention of the antiquary, or employ 
the pencil of the artist ; but though the church is thus 
destitute of interest, the precinct with which it is in- 
closed, contains a curiosity, well worthy of being pre- 
served, in the stone Cross at SomerBby,now (1806) stand- 
ing in a state of perfect originality in front of the south 
side of the church, rather inclining east from the porch, 
as represented in the annexed Print j the extreme hf Ight, 
including the subcourse, on which rests the base, is flf- 
tten feetj the medium length of e»ch trunioini excluiive 



CEOtS AT 80MBR8BY. 

of the pedimenty eleven inchct ; on the south fiice of which 
are extended the arms of a figare, representiof^ the cru- 
cifted Saviour ; and on the opposite side, facing^ the 
churchy on the shaft of the Cross is a carving of the 
Villain and Child. 

That in this part of the country there have been abun- 
dant erections similar to the one under consideration, 
cannot be doubted, since almost every village exhibits, 
at the present period, fraipnents, at least, of such ; but 
no other specimen remains to shew us the style and per- 
fect finish of these subjects ; and the first sentiment 
rising; in the mind is, how has it escaped the ravages 
of time, and how has it been shielded from the mis- 
chiefs of fanaticism ? That it escaped the latter is most 
extraordinary, since the fiiry of the puritans was especi- 
ally pointed against all sculptures of such subjects* 
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CLEE, OR CLEA CHURCH, 

LmCOLNSHIRE. 

Glee is a small village in the wapentake of Bradley 
Haverstoc, in the division of Lindsey, situated about a 
mile south-east of Grimsby, and nearly the same distance 
from the south-west shore of the Humber ; it is remark- 
able for its very ancient Church, the naVe of which is a 
curious piece of ancient architecture ; it was dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity and St. Mary, by Hugh, bishop of 
Lincoln, in the time of Richard I. In 119S, as is express- 
ed by a Latin inscription in Saxon characters, cut on a 
piece of marble, and inlaid in a square compartment on 
the shaft of a circular column. This bishop was so much 
in repute for his sanctity, that after his death he was 
canonized by Honorius HI. in 1821. He was a native 
of Grenoble, and one of the most illustrious prelates of 
the church of England in the reigns of Richard I. and 
king John. His virtue gained him g^at reverence from 
the people of his diocese, who were particularly afraid 
of his excommunications, having, as they thought, ob- 
served, that those who lay under that censure seldom 
failed of being visited in this world with some calamity. It 
is related as an instance of the zeal and resolution of this 
prelate^ that by lus own autboiity he ordered to foe re* 



CLBB CHVRCS; 

mored out of the church of Godstow in Oxfordshire, liie 
tomb of Rosamond, nUstress to Henry U. which stood in 
the middle of the choir, hung with black v«lvot, and wax 
tapers about it. Though he was informed that the tomb 
was placed there by the king's order, he contended that 
he ought not to suffer it, saying it was a shameful thing 
that the • tomb of such a woman should stand in so ho* 
nourable a place. He died about the year 1800 at hon- 
don ; and being brought to Lincoln for interment at the 
time when that city was . honoured vrith the presence of 
the kingp of £ngland> and Scotland, the two monarchs 
went out to meet the body, and.for some time bore the 
coffin upon their shoulders. 

Clee Church consists of a nave, which haa a middle 
and two side aisles, a crosa aisle, a small chancel, and a 
pretty good square tower at the west end« The whole 
of the edifice is veiy small, the dimensions being as fol- 
low : the length of the nave thirty-seven feet, tbie width 
of the middle aisle eighteen feet, the south aisle thirteen 
feet, and the northern one eleven feet; the length of the 
transcept fifty-four feet, its width sixteen feet, and the 
extent of the chancel thirty feet by eighteen. The south 
ausle of the nave part is separated from the middle by two 
circular arches, decorated with zigzag, cable, and billet 
mouldings, these spring from one circular column and two 
demi-clusteredones, which haverudeNorman capitals and 
ponderous square bases. The north aisle is separated by 
three sjnalier aimicircular arches^.one ornamented lik^ 
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CfeBB eHUMIH 

those on t^e souiby the other two ifuite plain ; these an 
sustained by square pillars with shafts of twisted and 
other ornamental work, sunk in every angle. The foni 
consists simply of two plain cylindrical stones placed 
upon each other, the top one being hollowed into a.ba* 
sin sufficiently large to.answer the purpose of immersion. 
The rest of the building i& the heavy-pointed architec- 
ture, with clustered columns, the workmanship very 
good, and the materials durable^ No sepulchral mohu- 
ments are to be met with in this building, except part of 
a stone sometime inlaid with brass prefixed to the side of 
a pillar ; but in. the porch lie four large flat stones, 
above which upon the wall is an inscription in old church 
text. 

The custom of strewing the interior of the Church 
with ^reen grass, mown for the express purpose, is here 
observed every Trinity Sunday,, and a small piece of land 
which has been let for upwards of a century past for the 
trivial sum of thirteen shillings per annum^ is sdid to 
have been left by a maiden lady that the performance of 
this ceremony might be annually observed to the honour 
of the Blessed and Holy Trinity^ 

The manor of Clee belongs to the mayor and corpo- 
ration of the ancient borough of Grimsby. 

A mile eastward is Clee Thorpe, a township composed 
chiefly of fishermen's huts; here is however a spaci^ 
GQS and excellent bathing hotel, at present well con- 
doctedy and frequented during the summer months by 



cite cauftea^ 

fMiteel {uBlliM tnd ftahioiwUe conpany ; it eommanAl 
Une views of the river Hmnbery tlie opposite shore, the 
Spurn point, and German ocean. 

About one mile to the westward is the site of Weels- 
hy, or Weilow-Weelsliy^— <i few scattered stumps of trees, 
and traces of foundations oversown with herbage, afe 
the only vetUfes off this considerable nUage.. 
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liUHTON PffipWARDlNB CHtmCH, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Burton Pedwardine is a small Tillage in the hundred of. 
' Ashwardburn, in the parts t>f Hestiven, and county of 
Ijincoln, about four miles distant from Sleaford, contain- 
iogy by the return of 1801, ninety-four resident inhabt* 
tants only ; it is a vicarage, valued in .the king's books 
vtt £t : 12 : 8, and a few years past was remarkable for a 
beautiful parish church, composed of a nave, chancel, 
north transcept, and a tower, the latter closing tlie in« 
tersection of the other parts ; this structure however be- 
came an instance of the mutability to which sdl sub- 
lunary things are subject, by sinking into the state re- 
presented in the annexed Engraving. The sketch from 
which the Print is taken was made in May 1802, sub- 
sequent to which there has been raised with part of the 
materials of the rvdn a small indifferent building, for the 
performance of divine worship. 

Burton Pedwardine formed part of the large estates 
of Alan de Crean or Craon, who was of the noble family 
of Anjou, and the most illustrious in France of those who 
came into England with William the Conqueror. Of 
this family Stukeley has given a genealogy, commencing 
with Andrew de Craoo, who lived about A* D. 940. The 



tUETON PBDWAEDIMB CBUtCB. 

ciUte by marriage came to Roger de Pedwardine the 
•eeondy who huitt the Church and St. Mary's chapel on 
the nerth aide $ hot the Moth aisle and St. Nicholas*! 
chapel were buUt at the eiqpense of the parish. 

To Wm. Brandy esq. of Boston, the Proprietors of 
this Wofic are indebted for the drawings of the Stoni 
Stalli at Leverton, the Font at Bennington, Richmond 
Tower* near Boston, and Burton Pedwardine Chnrd^^ 
•ad likewise for the descriptive particulais wluefa aceom* 
pap J thoio piiitii. 
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GREAT GRIMSBY CHURCH, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

There were formerly two churclies at 'Grimsby; that of 
St. Mary has long since been demolished : St. James's is 
the subject of the accompanying Views. It is a ponde- 
rous pile, consisting of a nave, transcept, and choir, 
with a centre tower, very peculiar and elegant in its 
'construction, each face being broken into two pointed 
recesses, . in which are inserted the belfry windows : the 
parapet is of beautiful tracery, but not perforated ; the 
^angles have evidently supported pinnacles, which are 
now destroyed ; the bases are yet perfect. At the south- 
west corner stands a turret, covering the staircase, over 
the door of which is this inscription, in old church text : 
^' Prafor ye aoulle of Ihon hemperynga,^* This person- 
age, according to Gervas Holies, was born here, in the 
reign of Henry IV. and contributed largely to the reve- 
4iues of the Church. The height of the tower is eighty- 
■eight feet: it is supported by four octagonal fnllars, 
whose sides are sunk into trefoil-headed compartments. 
The nave consists of ^ middle and side aisles : the middle 
one, measured from <:entre to centre of the separating 
fpiUars, is twenty-five feet three inches ; each side aisle 
is seventeen feet three inches ; making the whole breadth 

B 2 



GREAT ORIHSBT CHURC^. 

fifty-nine feet nine inches : the length is eighty-six feet. 
This part of the Church is fitted up for divine service. 
The aisles are formed by six * pointed arches, supported 
by strong clustered columns : above these, is a range of 
pointed recesses, resting upon light clustered columns. 
The west window has been very elegant, but the present 
muUioins do 'not appear to be the original ones : it onix 
contained a curious picture of stained glass, represent- 
ing the several kings of Judah, branching off from the 
stem of Jesse. In the middle aisle are several stones, 
with mutilated inscriptions, and others that have been, 
in former times, lavishly ornamented with plates of 
brass : a very large stone -figure of a knight in armour, 
his head and feet resting upon a lion couchant, of un- 
couth sculpttire, had been a moveable piece of furniture 
in this Church time' out of memory ; it has, however, 
lately been fixed upon an oblong heap - of stones, near 
the south-east door, by some masons, who were repair- 
ing the Church. This figure is generally called Old 
Grim (who, as will be hereafter noticed, is supposed to 
have been the first inhabitant of this district) ; but, 
notwithstanding this common appellation, it is proved to 
be the effigy of sir Thomas Haselerton, who re-edified 
the nunnery of St. Leonard, in the reign of Heniy IH. 
and probably removed to this Church at the time that 
monastery was dissolved. The transcept is in length 
eighty-seven feet, and twenty-two feet ten inches wide. 
The chancel is at present thirty-one feet long, but was 
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GREAT GRIMSBY CHURCH; 

foraieriy of much greater extenti part of it having fallen 
about the year 1600. This, as wtiU as some other parts 
of the structure, is of Norman architecture. The liv- 
ing of Grimsby is a vicarage : the presentation is in the 
Heneage family. 

In the churchyard are the remains of a cross : on 
digging about it, a short time since, the basement was 
discovered considerably below the surface of the earth. 

Grimsby is a very ancient borough and seaport : it 
is said to derive its name from Havloc Gryme, whose 
traditional history is as follows : — ^This Gryme cam^ in a 
vessel up the Humber, from Souldburg, and landed at 
or near the place where the town of Grimsby newsstands, 
which was then a sort of island, formed^ by the waters 
of the. river or swamps connected with it. Here ho 
fixed his residence, and built a hut. The commodious 
situation . of the place, upon the Humber, brought- fEH 
reign vessels to visit it, and Havloc, with those who had 
joined him,. engaged in mercantile transactions to such - 
an extent that the place became shortly of considerable 
importence ; and Havloc, having acquired great riches, 
spent the remainder of. his life in the town which he 
had thus established. One principal step to his ad- 
vancement is said to have been a successful exertion to 
save the lives of a Danish prince and princess : by this, 
he obtained important privileges for his town ; one of 
these, whatever was its origin, is still preserved. Every 
^ip belonging to Grimsby, whose captain is a burgesa 
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of thft lowii> k free from all tolb and yort cluffges at 
Eltineur. 

However this ttofj reipeetini^ Giyme nay be vidfr- 
coled hy Camden, it is certainly countenaneed hf in- 
pretaioni from the ancient corporation seal, and tbe ex- 
iitittip privilege already named. 

Holies is of opinion that this town was foonded by 
some Norweg;ian pirate ; and Macpberson observes, in 
the Annals of Commerce, that Grimsby is noted, by the 
Norwegian or Islandic writers, as an emporium resorted 
to by merchants from Norway, Scotland, and the west- 
ern islands. 

This town had a mayor in the reign of king John, 
and has sent two members to parliament ever since the 
time of Edward J. which is the earliest period of cities 
and boroughs returning members. Grimsby appears to 
have been of considerable importance in the time of 
Richard I. for that monarch, in 1190, by the advice of 
many of his lords, made a maritime ordinance at this 
place. King John granted the town many exemptions 
from tolls and customs, which were confirmed by suc- 
ceeding monarchs. By an order dated October 29, in 
the fourteenth year of Henry Vil. the election of the 
mayor and bailifGi was fixed to be taken on the Tuesday 
next ensuing the exaltation of the Holy Cross, and the 
Tuesday next the feast of St. Michael the Archangel : 
they were to remain in office for one year. This order 
is still conUnued. A veiy nngulaf ordinance appears 



Upon record in the yew 1695^ which obliges the mayor* 
and his eleven brethren^ likewise the other twenty-four 
memberB of the body corporate, to sit in the chancel of 
the Church on Sundays and holidays, in decent apparel,, 
otherwise to forfeit St^Ad» Their wives VKere enjoined 
the same attendance, to be there also in decent aj^arel. 
A similar order appears in 10S6, when the forfeiture for 
non-attendance was, an alderman Is. and the rest of 
the body 6d, each,, tor every neglect. According to & 
very ancient tenure, the lord of the manor of Bradley, 
an adjoining village, was obliged to provide yearly, a. 
wild boar, to be hunted in Bradley Woods, for the di- 
version of the mayor and burgesses of Great Grimsby: 
hence, it is said, originated the arms of the town, three 
boars' heads. This diversion, however, has been long 
since laid aside. 

Stow relates, that John Walsh, a native of this, 
place, being accused of high treason by a gentleman of' 
Navarre, did, on St. Andrew's day, according to the 
savage custom of the times, engage with his accuser in, 
single combat, and having refuted the charge by victory, 
his traducer was hanged for false accusation. 

Grimsby was originally defended by a castle, that 
stood on a rising ground, known by the name of Holm 
Hill. The town was, in former times, extremely rich, 
and populous, carrying on considerable trade with the- 
northern countries : at what period its commerce begant 
to decline cannot now be ascertained ; it is certain thak 
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the harbour, from ditoM, became nearly choked with 
tand, and the once active leaport dwindled into littie betr 
ter than a solitary village, till a few years since, when its 
spirit began to revive, in consequence of the improve- 
ment of the barlxmr, and the eonstruction of a dodc, 
capable of receiving vessels of 700 tons burden. This 
work was commenced in 1796, and completed at the ex- 
pense of ;£75,000i 
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STOW, 

LINCOLmHIRE. 

Stow, though now but a small Tillage, ig an ardhdea-- 
coniy, its jurisdiction comprehending the whole division' 
of Idndsey. It is about ten miles north-west from Lin-' 
coin, and is supposed by many authors to have been the 
ancient Sidnacester, though otiiers have contended against 
this opinion. Mr. Britton, upon reviewing the contro- 
versies on this subject, says, " The reasonings of bishop , 
Qibson for placing Sidnacester at Stow, are the strongest 
of any hitherto adduced ; and his conclusion, 4f not deci- 
siye> extremely plausible. Eadnoith, the bishop of Sid- 
nacester, who died A. D. 1050, built St. Mary's, or the 
church of Our Lady, at Stow. * Where then can we 
< imagine,' says Gibson, < a bishop of Sidnacester should 

* so probably build achuroh as at Sidnacester ? or whence 

* should he sooner take his pattern or platform than from' 

* his own cathedral' of Dorchester ?'•— The see of Lege- 
cester, or Leicester, is concluded to have been where 
St. Maigaret's now stands; and as that is a peculiar, 
a prebend, and an archdeaconry, so is Stow. Besides, 
the present ecclesiastical privileges of this place are- 
greater- than any hereabouts, except Lincoln, and they 
have formeriy even ese««ded that. For that it was fomous 
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before Lincoln, and was a bishop's see, is beyond di»« 
pute } and it is a common notion in those parts, both of 
learned and unlearned, that Stow was the mother church 
to Ldncoln." — ^According to Bede, Paulinus, alter con- 
verting the Northumbrians, came into the northern part 
of the kingdom of Mercia ; successful in preaching the 
Gospel here, he converted Blaecca, the governor of lin- 
colonia, or Lincoln, and baptixed mapy people of this 
district in the river Trent. PauUnus having* established 
% kind of spiritual dominion, ordained a bishop ; one of 
whose successors, as before observed, built St. Mary's, 
or the church of Our Lady, in Stew. 

This church is a ktige structure, in the form of a 
eross; the exterior exhibits altogether an indiflfoient 
appearance, being built of ordinary materiais : to 
conceal this defeet, of to preserve it from the injuries 
of the weather; the walls have been> at different periods, 
eovered with plaster. Howeiwr, notwithstanding this un- 
ftkvourable general' appearance, some parts of the fabric 
are hi^ly interesting to the antiquaiy. The western en- 
trance is a fine specimen of Saxon ar<^tecture, the cir- 
cular anches are richly ornamented with the mouldiiligs 
peculiar to that age; on each side tiiey were supported by 
three retiring columns, with sculptured shafts, some of 
which are now broken away. This door is six feet six 
inches in width, and seven feet in height: in the waU, on its- 
north side, is a recess> with a Gin<]pie-foil head ;- in l^iis pro- 
bably stood a statue of the Messed Viif^n, to whom the 
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STOW. 

ehurch was dedieated. Tbe south entranotj ulUch is 
ihelteced by e. wooden porch, exhibito a more splendid 
display of Saxon ornament, together with a masoive gran<^ 
deur that renders it peculiarly stritung. The piUan that 
sustained this arch have long since submitted to relent- 
less time : their places are now occupied by brickwork of 
many years standing. This door is six feet wide, and 
firom the threshold to the impost seven feet three inches* 
On the north side of the dnupch is adoorway of veiy infe- 
rior dimensions to those just mentioned, but the orna- 
mental parts are equally weU executed ; the original aper« 
ture has been walled up, and a very small obtuse pointed 
opening left as its substitute ; most of the arch is obscured 
from view by a formal poxch, which is omitted in the ae« 
companying Vignette, in order to afford a representation o£ 
the whole. Tbe church has an embattled tower, that ap« 
pears o^ore modem date than any other part of the buikU 
ipg. This tower is a veiy plain piece of workmanship,, 
contracting as it advances in height ; it is supported by 
polygonal buttresses or piUars, built against the Saxoa 
columns, with pointed arches in £ront of the circular 
ones ; probably the orig^ial covering of this part waa 
only a lanthorn, and required little strength to support 
it : when, however, a^ large heavy tower was to be erected,, 
it became necessary to have a more substantial foundation ^ 
therefore the inner pillars, with their pointed arches, and 
tl^e present tower, must be considered as coeval. Tbe 
ivaye and transcepts are without side aislesj.as is also the^ 



STOW, 

cbanoel. The former Kftve plain flat walk, witfamit oma- 
ment ; the latter has a circular heaided arcade, ninning 
akMBg bodi aides and the east ead; these have been sup- 
|N>rted by cireular-colamns ; few of them are now remain- 
iag : the east end contains eipbt recesses, seven of which 
are of one siae ; that at the north-east comer is consido*- 
ably smaller : the arches are carved with a cigzag frieze, 
excepting^ one near the centre, which is ornamented with 
embossments ; on the north side are thirteen recesses, and 
on the south fourteen, raakinf^ in the wliole thirty-'fi^e. 
Against each side-wall are two clusters of columns, which 
are continued above the tops of the lower windows, and 
are surmounted with Saxon capitals : these have pven rise 
to a conjecture, that they onoe supported a stone vaulting, 
but no traces of this exist vnor is there any appearance of 
work of any kind having been attached* to the walls 
above these piHars : it is more probable that the capitals 
once formed corbels for a roof of timber; for as the walls 
are composed of bad materials, and strengthened only 
with external hutments, projecting but a few inches from 
them, it may be fairiy concluded that they never ¥rere 
sufficiently-strong to support a roof ofstone. The chan- 
cel is lighted on each side by three fine circular-headed 
windows, the two end ones on ^he south side are enriched 
with a bold embattled friese ; that in the middle is sur- 
rounded by a zigzag ; those on the north side are exactly 
the reverse, the middle one being embattled, and thbrtwo- 
others ornamented with the zigzag moulding) so that, ia 
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STOW. 

traveniiis ttmad, they become alternate. The east win* 
dow 18 pointed, the upper part pierced with three quatre* 
foils, the lower divided into three lights by two very cliuniy 
mullions. Against the south wall is a small monument, 
with this inscription : 

** Neare unto this place lyeth buried the bodyes of 
Mr. Thos. Hoibech, that sometyme dwelt an Stowe Parlce, 
with Anne his wife, daughter of Anthony Yoxley, of Mel- 
lis, Esq. which said Anne deceased the 7th day of Sept. 
An. Dom. 1581,. and the sd. Thfis. deced. the 16th day 
i>f Aprill, 1591. And they left issue one only son^ named 
Edward." 

On the floor is an ancient monument, of coffin shape, 
with a half bust in a circular excavation ; round the edg^, 
in a border, are these letters : 

+ ALLEN STOE 

N - ERU - - ID 

• 

Two or three monuments of a similar Idnd lie in 
:diffierent parts of the church, but their inscriptions are 
totally obliterated. Against the pillar that supports the 
4ower on the north-east comer is a plate of copper or 
brass, on which is engraved as follows : 

*' ASPICE, RESPICB, PROSPICB. 

*< In this channcel lyeth ye bodies of Richard Burg^ 
of Stowe-hall, Esq. and Anne his wife^ descended fna. 



tt» aaet %t noblt fimifc of tiie Lord Bmiliy Bmr of 
Ortarfwfowghy ft next heyr imde of thiC Unuiite % & 
HiB idl kod WW me eldest d«a|^iter of AadKmie IH1«> 
UogtM, of Kaigliitony.i» ye Ide of Wighl^ Esq. ; bai 
4 sonsy vix. that noble and valiSttt aidd^ Sir Johft 
Buifb, CoUoMl Gen'tfaU of his Mif^js. fbrces to the Isle 
<if Bhey in Fhnee, when he waa sla^ A.D, IdlT." • 

"ThetNuMceptraKe tefianrte Itoni €he nave by a screen 
«f indlfevedt worlbnanfehip, and most pMbeMy wore 
anciently nsed' air chapels ; they hav« eadh a plain cir> 
cular window at the end; the windows throu^ont tte 
church possess no remains of painted glass. The dimen- 
alons of this andeift fhbrie«re as* follow : interior length 
<tf the whole building one hundt^ and forty-six fee^ 
length of the chancel fifty f^t, -Width twenty-Jbur, length 
of the transcept eighty-six feet^ width twenty-four: 
the breadth of the nave is twenty-eight feet. Within 
the church, under the tower, was a large tablet, inscribed, 
in old IctUrs, M,CCC,ll. The font) tbdngb of consider- 
nbte antiquity, ^is evidetftiy €X more recent date than the 
ehureb; and as M^ Ck^glr, iii Ms Additions to Camden, 
aeems of opinion, tbat^sotte of the r^ode figures in the west 
front of Lincoln cathedral, were rettioved from -a more 
ancient edifice ; it may likewise be witiiin the range of 
probability that the old marble font, now standing in a 
chapel of 'that cathedral, lAight encehate^been an appen- 
dage t^4^ motihor ch«ri^ •■ of -Stow. The present fonft 



in Stolr cliurch staniis upon a plaffarm, aSbenileS "by tiro 
Btepi ; its base is square, having sculptured upon it the 
JlgureoTa dragon, intended as apersonificatjcm of Satan, 
(und alluding to his defeat by the virtue of Christian bap- 
tism. The shaft is circular, surrounded by eight shart 
pillars, with capitals foliated. The upper part is octangular, 
, with a de«ice -on each &M. Near the church is the re- 
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• 

mains of a quadranpilar moaty which ills conjectured 
lurrounded either the old manor-house, or a palace of 
the bishop. It is certain that the bishops had, in former 
times, a palace in this parish, some records beings still 
preserved, with the.si|^ature of the diocesan at his palace 
of Stow. 
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SLEAFORD CHURCH, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

SiiEAFORD, in the division of Kesleven and conntyof 
liincoln, is a neat little town, distant from the metropolis 
116 miles. It stands on the banks of a small bat rapid 
riYer, which springs from the rocks about two miles west 
of the town. A castle was bailt at Sleaford in the year 
1 135, by Alexander bishop of Lincoln ; little of it now 
remains. In this fortress king John sickened, after the 
loss of his army in the Lincolnshire washes, in proceeding 
to Newark, where he died. The market-place is a hand- 
some square, in which converge four streets ; on its eastern 
-side stands the Church. According to a memorandum 
found in the parish chest, the Chnrch was built by Roger 
Bluht and Roger Brinkham of Sleaford, merchants, in 
1371, being endowed and dedicated to St. Dennis, in 
1277* From some architectural remains under the 
belfry on the west, it is conjectured that' this part of the 
edifice was built upwards of a century before the time 
above mentioned. '* The interior dimension of the Church 
from east to west, including the chancel, is 154 feet, the 
breadth of the former sixty-four, and the latter twenty- 
five feet ; the north transcept is twenty-seven feet in 
length and twenty-four broad, without pillars; this is 

r 



SLBAFOtfD GHVECH. 

now parti lioned of from the Cbvrch and osed as a 
•choolroom. The body of the Charch coasitts of three 
alilei I the roof o?er the middle aUle is forty-eight feet 
above the pavettieot i It does not appear ever to have been 
ceiled, the girden and other parts of the frame- work t>eiiig 
neatly moalded, and the interMctions closed by handsome 
aibnismmts t it is sapported by six slender colamns. 
Tha windows in the side aisles are higlily pointed » those 
Ofcr the middle aisles mMk at the spring, bat fall abraptly 
into inclined planes of small elevation^ forming obtase 
ai^cs : the soath window ia the belfry is of the Moorish 
tattat the segment axcaeding a semicircle.**— -The height 
of the spire is 144 feet» 

This beaatifttl Church soffertd mach dart^ the civil 
waia in the time of Charles I. 
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ST. PETERS CHURCH, MIDDLE RASEN, 

LINCOLNSHIRE^ 

Is a considerable village, standing about a mile westward 
of Market Rasen, and nearly a like distance from West 
Rasen. It is divided into two parishes, difitiriguished 
by the different appellations of Tupholm and Drax, each 
of which has its own church : the former, dedicated to 
St. Peter, is a good building, with a beautiful Norman 
entrance on the south, recently cleaned and protected 
from the weather by the rev. John Robinson, the present 
vicar, who deserves much praise for his endeavours to 
preserve this beautiful piece of ancient architecture. It 
is circular, ornamented with zigzag, nailhead, and 
other mouldings, and a beautiful embattled frieze. The 
church is small, and consists of an embattled tower at 
the west end, a nave, and chancel, without aisles, 
though it is evident there has been one on the north 
side, as the pillars and pointed separa^ng arches yet 
stand in relief from the wall. The chancel is divided 
from the nave by some elegant screen-work beneath a 
pointed arch, supported by Norman circular pillars, 
perhaps coeval with the south doorway : the east window 
is regularly pointed, and filled with good tracery; the 
others, excepting those that have suffered from modem 



ST. PETER'S CHURCH 4 MIDDLE RASEN. 

innovations, have triangular heads. Two stones lie in 
the chancel, with mutilated legends, and against the 
north wall is a small but well-executed modem monu- 
ment, to the memory of J. Dixon, esq. his wife Leo- 
ticia, and three children. 

Both the prior and convent of Drax, and the abbot 
and convent of Tupholm, in Lincolnshire, laying claim 
to tlie appropriation of the church of St. Peter, a con- 
test ensued about the tithes of corn and hay, arising out 
of six oxgangs and a half of land called Germayn Land, 
and the fee of John Paganal, within the limits of the 
tithing of this parish ; but they agreed that two parts of 
the tithe of Germayn Land shall be paid to the abbot 
and convent of Tupholm, and that the prior and canons 
of Drax should have a third thereof. 

From this decision, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the two churches, as well as parishes, ob- 
tained those names, which they have kept from that 
tims to the present period. 
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RASEN BRIDGE^ 

LIIfCOLNSHIRE. 

There are three villages named Rasen, nearly adjoining 
each other, and situated upon the Rase, a small stream^ 
from which they derive their names, and whose source is 
in the adjoining parish of Tealby ; after giving motion to 
several paper and com mills, it falls inio the Ancholm at 
a very ancient stone bridge, called Bishop Briggs (Bi- 
shop Bridge), about ten miles from its commenceinent. 
This Bridge was probably erected by one of the bishops 
of Lincoln, who, it is supposed, held the demesne landii 
belonging to the neighbouring village of Bishop Norton ; 
two others, over the same stream, are doubtless of equal 
antiquity, being exactly of corresponding architectL'.re, 
and similar workmanship throughout; but, in particular^ 
with regard to the vaulting of the arches ; the curious 
materials for the whole wa« evidently Ihe production of 
the same quarry; this is a kind of hard sand-stone, 
contuning strata of various marine shells ; those of ths 
oyster the most numerous, some of which are uncom- 
monly large. One of these antique structures is over 
the Rase at West Rasen, but that which is the most pic- 
turesque, and represented in the accompanying Print, 
stands across the same rivulet| nearly in the centrt of 



RA8EN BRIDGE. 

the middle viUa^. The church at Market Rasen is of 
the same material, but contains little to attract the eye 
of the antiquary. The livin^f, a vicarage, is in the gift 
of the crown, and the vicar is entitled, amongst other 
things, to the tythe of ale. 

Here is a free school for the instruction of a certain 
number of boys ; the endowment is about j^lS yearly, 
exclusive of a school-house. 

Sir George St. Paul, of Snarford, near this place, 
by his will, dated 13th of October 1612, gave jg40 
yearly for ever out of certain lands in the county of 
Lincoln for the maintenance of eight poor men, and 
also j^lOO to build an hospital in Market Rasen for their 
residence, and left that work to be performed by dame 
lady Frances St. Paul, afterwards countess of Warwick, 
who, a few years subsequent, carried the design into exe- 
cution ; she also, at her own cost, furnished four out- 
ward rooms and four inward rooms with necessaries pro- 
per fur its inhabitants, and an upper chamber for such 
as might be ill, together with another upper room fur- 
nished with desks, tables, and chairs, and put certain 
books therein, causing the same to be chained with iron 
chains, to remain for the use of the minister and school- 
master of the parish. The original alnishouse is yet stand- 
ing. 
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CROYLAND BRIDGE, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

**• Croyland Is one of the islands in that track of East 
Marshlands which, rising from the centre of the kingdom, 
runs upwards of 100 miles, and discharges itself, with its 
TV'aters augmented by many rivers, into the sea. The 
island is formed by the waters of Shepishee on the east, 
Nene on the west, Southec on the south, and Asendyk 
on the north :** it comprehends a track four leagues in 
length and three in breadth. 

This place was first inhabited by an anchorite, who 
retired from a successful profession of arms to lead a life 
of devotion : in process of time a church was built here 
in honour of the hermit, who was then dignified with the 
title of saint. 

Croyland is chiefly remarkable for its sumptuous 
abbey, which gave rise to the town, the abbot being per- 
mitted by the charter of Ethelbald, who founded the 
monastery, to build a town for the convenience of the 
monks* 

The famous Bridge of Croyland is accounted one of 
the greatest curiosities in Europe. It is said to have been 
built under the direction of the abbots, for no particular 
use that is now apparent, but merely to display the skill 
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CmOTJUAlTD B&IDOtr 

of tke architect, and to excite the admiration of traTellen 
•ad pilgrlmi who visited the abbe^- of Croylaod for dero. 
tlonal porpofCfc tt Mands in a bO|^, and thoogh great snnis 
ttBst ba?e heen expended in Iti erection, yet its ascent is 
•o steep that neither carriages nor horsemen can pass over 
it* The form is triangular, rising from three segments of 
• circle and meetiqg in a point at tiM top i the arches are 
foiated* mad the whole Is la good preservation. 
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STATUS OF ETHBLBALD OV CBOYLAND BBIDGB. 

a mutiny eiciled by Bcornred, a nobleman, who was pro- 
claimed kiiig in his stead by the soldiery. This election, 
which wAs made withoatdae authority, ga^e great offence 
to the Mercian nobility ; and therefore, before the new 
king could establish htk authority, be was deposed, and 
fucceeded by Ofih, the nephew of Ethel bald. 

The Statue of Ethelbald was probably erected soon 
after the completion of Croyland Bridge, as he was held 
In great esteem by the abbots and monks. The figure is 
in a sitting posture, on the south-west wing of the Bridge 
opposite to the London road | it has a crown fleury on its 
head and a globe In Its hand, ei press! ve no doubt of 
universal sway — a most extravagant compliment, as exten- 
sive dominion was a thlqg to which Ethelbald certainly 
had DO preteosionB. 



STATUE OF ETHELBALD ON CROYIAND 

BRIDGE, 

LINCOLIfSHIRB. 

Btbblbalb, wIio has been noticed in the preceding 
article as tlie founder of Croyland abbey, was more illas- 
trlovs tlian any of the princes who bad preceded him on 
the throne of Mercla. While presvmptive heir to the 
crown, being persecuted by tlie reigning prince, he came 
weary and almost ezhaisted to Gnthlac, his confessor^ 
who resided at Groyland i from him he recelTCd ghostly 
comfort, and assurances of finally racceeding to his wishes : 
in return Ethelbald promised, upon his adTancement, to 
erect a monastery on the spot. The hojy man died soon 
after { but stiH mindful of the concerns of his. friend, he 
-appeared to him at Groyland after his death, and admo- 
nished him of their mutual engagements, Ethelbald, who 
was also chosen king of Wessex in the room of Ina, who 
^ad tamed monk, exercised the regal authority l>eyond 
the limits of the former kings, and l>ecame by this means 
Tcry formidable to the neigbbouring kingdoms | for which 
reason they agreed to attack him on either side of hit 
dominions : thus being obliged to divide his forces, was 
▼anqnished. No other particulars of this war are re« 
corded by historians ; but it appears, that about four 
years after the abo?e«mentioned defeat, he was killed in 
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faCIBf OND TOWER, tnSAH BOSTON, 

MvcoLmmju. 

Richmond Tower, commoBiy naited Wym^ or Kim 
Tower, sfter a rctpectaUe foiaUy who long tended in it, 
a bFaadi of the noble £anHy of the jde Kim^ » silnated 
aboujt two miies eairt from Bogton, in the county of 
linooln, by the inbabi^ts of whidh tOar* it has loog 
been frequented, beings seated in a fine wooded plat, af- 
fording the most pleasant shade, and agreeable walks ; 
it has lately been stripped of the whole of this timber. 
The annexed View represents the buildings as they 
appeared when embosomed in their Silvan honours; 
all that at present remains of the baronial domain 
is the Tower or keep, which is the principal ol^ect 
in the engraving, and the gable to the right of it, 
the latter conjectured to have been the chapel. The 
Tower is of brick, and quadrangular, having an octa- 
gon turret on its south-east angle, containing a circular 
flight of stairs communicating with the superior apart- 
ments, of which there are three, exclusive of the plat- 
form or top, which is covered with lead, and enclosed with 
an embattled parapet ; the other three angles are termi- 
nated with neat embattled turrets, affording a secure 
and commodious station to those who choose to indulge 



KICBMOMD TOWBK» HEAR B06T0)f . 

la viewinff a dUtrict •• beautiful and rich as any in this 
eoiintry : the ground floor is secured by strong groined 
vauldngi mnconnected ivith tbe stidrs first mentioned, 
and was probably used as a dungeon. 

The estate was Ibrmerly a part of the honours of 
Richmond, and a small portion of vast possessions held in 
the nei^bonrhood of it by Margaret, countess of Rich- 
mond, mother of Henry VH. but at this time (1^11) ac- 
knowledging the dean and chapter of Westminster as 
Its lords : the present tenant, Mr. John Ayre, is a de» 
■cendailt by the maternal Une of the femily first men* 
tioned. 
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BELLEAU, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Bbi<leaU) 80 called from its springs of yery clear wBter« 
which issue near each other from the bottom of a chalk 
hill, where stands the ruins of a seat which formerly be» 
longed to the. earls of Lindsey« 

After the civil wars it was sequestered to sir Henry 
Vane, who, during his residence here, employed himself 
oil Sundays in preaching to his country neighbours. Sir 
Henry was an active partisan in the time of the £nglisb 
commonwealth, and one of the heads of the independents. 
After the restoration, he was exempted in the act of- in- 
demnity assented to by the king both as to life and estate $ 
but notwithstanding this exception, he had credit suffici- 
ent to prevail with the very parliament which condemned 
him, to petition the king in his favour, which peti- 
tion was granted : nevertheless he was kept in prison, 
and on the meeting of a new parliament they petitioned 
that he might be brought to trial, and though Charles 
. had promised a pardon to all but the late king's judges, 
and spared his life at the request of the former parlia- 
ment, yet in this instance, as in many others, he violated 
his promise, and suffered him to be executed as a traitor. 
The government were so apprehensive that he would insist 



VBLLBAV. 

mpoa the iiyoitlce of their proceedings against him on the 
tcaffuld, that they placed a great number of dnimmers 
near it, who, apon a sifoal given when he began to spealc, 

ft 

f traciL up with their drums, and prevented his being heaid. 

The estate is .«t present possetMd by lord Gwydir, 
•in right of his lady, the baroness 'Willooghby de Eresby, 
pod sister aMico»linire« of Robert, late duke of Ancaster. 

The View here given exhibits the remains of this an^ 
«icnt senty na it appeared In the year 1794, beii^^soii* 
▼erted into stables, and used for other purposes, by the 
fiumer who oieenpies the lionse a4Joinii|g« 

Tht church, vliiGh is situated on an eminence near 
tte ruins, bus a lovr tower, and b of some antiquity 4 it 
Mnagedaacieolly to tlie neighbouring monastery of Ailby. 

Beileau is situated three miles from Alford, a small 
■Mrhet town in the division of Lindsey, in the county of 
lincoln. 
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ULVEESCROFT PBIORY, 

LEJCESTBRSaiRE. 

Thm Priory was foimded^ in the early part of the 
twelfth centnry> by Robert Bossu, for friars of the order 
fkf ' St. Augustine. Besides the lands giren to it by the 
SfrnxAer, it had the manor of Carlton Cadewy in this 
eounty, twelve messuages and twelve yards-lands ia 
Shenton, the advowsons of the church of Boney, in the 
county of Nottifngham, those of Syston and Radcliff, in 
the county of Leicester, and at the suppression was -va«> 
luedat;gl01 r3:ia. 

The site of the Priory is in a deep valley, which lies 
north and south, nearly through the nuddle o£ the lordr 
ship. It is surrounded on ail sides, exeept to the 
south, by high eminenoes in tlie forest ; but to the 
south aspect the view is open and extensive, eommand«- 
ing the town of Leicester, and a considerable tract of 
country around and beyond it. 

The situation, is very sequestered and picturesque, 
A rather large (at all times rapid) brook, 'flows through 
the valley, and at a little distance below the Priory. 
This^ with another stream that skirts the Priory, still 
nearer, in a different direction,, served amply, to supply 
the moat, fishponds, &c. with which it was surrounded^ 
and the site of whicli may still readily be traced*. 



VLVBSSciorr priort« 

The tower» which standi on two elevated pointed 
archet> it, in a good deipreey entire, except at one cor- 
ner, and nkay he ascended by »zty«4hiiee steps, a few 
only towards the top being deficient. The entrance to 
the staircase is now yeiy low, the gpnoond having been 
evidently much raised by robbish. The sooth side o^ 
the chwrch, and some small rains on the north, remain: 
there are also two niohes at the farther .end of th^ ruins* 
which have theeppeamnce of having fomeriy been stone 
seats ; and the floor of the church eonaieted of amXl 
square tiles, variously marked. 

Adjoining to the church, on the aoulh, is the Priory 
house, now occupied as a fium house t the walls, roof^ 
and other circumstances, evidently prove this to havfS 
been part of the original birilding. A short time since, 
while making some alteration in one of the rooms, the 
masons met with a etoae fixed in the waU, on whidi 
there is reason to believe were engraved the arms and 
date of the Priory $ 'but which they unfortunately 4e* 
strayed. A high mouldering widl,- with laj^ windows* 
which joins to the house, and a building which now ser^ea 
as a bam, from the timbers, and other materials, evidentl^jf 
helonged to the Priory. 

The present ehureh door at Thomton, in this 
neighbourhood, is supposed to have belonged to th^ 
church of this Priory at the dissolution. 
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THORNTON ABBEY, OR THORNTON 

COLLEGE, 

ZmCOLIfSHJRE. 

Me. T. Espin, of Loutb, in Lincolnshire, has favoured 
us with the following account of this Abbey ; and to his 
able pencil we are principally indebted for tb^ drawings 
from whicli the accompanying Plates are engraved. 

That peninsola in Yorkshire denominated Holderness^' 
w&s given by William the Conqueror to Drugo de Bnerer^ 
a Fleming, on whom be also bestowed his niece in mar-t 
riage ; but this inhuman lord, having destroyed his consort 
by poison, fledfrom his possessions, and was succeeded lA 
bis estates and titles by Stephen Fitz*Odo, lord of Albe- 
marle, in Normandy. On the death of Stephen, his sod 
William, snrnamed Le Gross, obtained possession of bis 
^states,. <*8tablished or enriched several religious houses, 
and among the rest founded Thornton monastery, in Lio<* 
colnshire, in the year 1139, as a priory of black canorai, 
and dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin: he died in 1180, 
and is supposed to have been buried here. The esta« 
blisbment was at first governed by one Ricbard, a prior, 
who, together with the monks, were introduced from the 
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THOHNTOV ABBEY. 

nonutery of Kirkban. As a priory it continned bot a 
ibort period i for baviogbeeo endowed witb many liberal 
grants from its founder, and other benefactors, it soon 
began ^ mfm^ some degree oil eoneqjHnot^ 4*^ Sjif hard 
had the satisfaction oC itMH«g Hiipself advanced to the 
dignity of abbot by pope Eageneus III. in 1148. 

The possessiom of tiiis Abbey were confirmed by 
Richard I* ; and pope Celestine III. granted its inha- 
bUftate exemption fbom the payment of certain tilbes 
fC oatlto,. The adwiinoD of the Abbey^ together with 
all tbfi lands aad psssessinns of the earl of AHMipavIe, 
escheated to Edward I. > and Edward III. tatbeslatb 
year of his reign, granted, by advice of his prelates and 
baiQM in parliament, that the said abbot should not be 
pbUged to attorn to any ia ease a grant of tbe said 
advow«OB should be made. This abbot was theveftire to 
bold all the lands and possessions laMMdtately of Sd- 
vaid. Ill* and in ease nay gnmt was aiado of the ai^ 
T«wsQn, lie was not to bmme sylbjwt to the grantee^ 
but hold it by a previoa»aad sopesior title i t. e. uBBse* 
diately from the crowa. 

in 1541 Henry VIII. took a journey into the-Bort4iy 
aa pretence of quelling some discontents amoQg bis sa^ 
jcetfl, but more particularly to have an interview with 
hie nephew, the yooi^ king of Scotland^ at York % in 
tbisy iMwever, he was disappointed; On his refora witb 
bis queen and reliaae, be crossed the Humber fron> Hell 
to Barrow, la Lineobifhirey aad konoured the Abl>ey of 
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Tbonitoil witfi ft ceremdnioiu vUii ; iht wlidl« ttonastery 
caffle oat in solemti procession to ta6H the royal guests, 
and iumptuoiMly entertaiOed thettf fbr M^ecal soecettlte 
days : this ftilght probably be a ikxlftX iftftM^vfe of (be 
abbdt t6 ^vade that impelling; itottik trbieh threatened 
dedtraetion to his own, as welt as e^ery other ffiODastlc 
J08tiruli<»il in the iLiogdom } nOt did (t entirely lose Its 
eflTect} for Henry appears to have had sOAie litde dtgtte 
of couptmctlou, on reflecting apon the flattering attefition 
here paid hilif ; add though at the diMdlutiOfi tH suppres- 
sion took place with the rest, th^ greater part of Its re- 
venues were preserved for the endowment of a college, 
tvhich was established at this place for a d^an and pre- 
bendaries, to the honour of the Holy and uildi^tded tri- 
nity. This college, however, was of very short duratloa { 
it experienced a total suppression by Edward tl. itt 
154t, aud was granted in exchange to the bishop of Lin- 
coln { its meittbers, however, were not left entirety des- 
titute of support ; for, according to Willis, nineteen of 
them were allowed pensions in 1553. 

At the dissolution it was valued, according to Dug- 
date, at £59i : 17:10; and £^S0 : 17 : 2 by Speed. Dug- 
dale and Tanner have preserved the following list of ifs 
^Abbots: 
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TBOEHTOV ABBBT* 

From Dufdale. Continaed by Twiner* 

Richard 1148 Thomms Gmham.. 1S63 

' Phillip 1 158 Wm. MaltoD (elder) 1S93 

Thomai Ii75 Geffry Barton 1422 

JohoBeotOD 1184 . John Hoton 1439 

Jordan deVilla 1203 William Multon .. 1443 

Richard de Villa.. 1283 William Medley .. 1473 

Robert 1245 John Beverley ... . 1492 

William Lyncoln . . 1257 John Loath 15 IT 

Walter Hotoft .... 1273 John More 1526 

Thomas dePonte.. 1290 , 

From the present remainsit may justly l>e condaded, 
that it once exhibited very great magnificence as well as 
strength : it originally consi&ted of an extensive qua* 
drangle nearly approaching to a square, surrounded by a 
deep ditch and an exceeding high rampart 4 thus it was 
admirably adapted as a. place of defence against piratical 
plunderers, to whose ravages its contiguity with the 
Humber and German Ocean perhaps often exposed it. 

Tlie gate*house, which formed the western and pro* 
bably the only entrance^ is tolerable entire, truly ma-; 
Jeetic, and well calculated for defensive operations. The 
entrance road crossing the ditch is flanked by cemented 
brick walls, with fourteen loop-holed recesses on each side ; 
these support broad embattled parapets, now covered 
with vegetation, and terminate with two strong round 
towers, once crowned with frowning battlements, but now 
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THORNTON ABBET. 

fToftened into beauty by creeping evergreens : between tliese 
towers was once a drawbridge, which formed the first seen- 
rity. The grand entrance arch is in a good state of preserva- 
tion, over which is a parapet about four feet broad $ asmall 
doorway opens upon this path which leads to a little cell, 
probably the watchman's lodge : this entrance was made 
almost impregnable by an immense portcullis; the grooves 
it once occupied remain as perfect as ever, but the timber 
is goiie to decay f at the other end are the mouldering 
remnants of two ponderous doors pendant on their massy 
hinges. The vaulting is ornamented with elegant rib- 
work springing from fluted bracket imposts, the intersec- 
tioAs embossed with flower-work and figures. The face of 
this entrance, towards the west, presents a formidable 
aspect, six embattled turrets majestically rise to the sum- 
mit $ the two immediately connected with the entrance 
afch are octangular until they reach the parapet, when 
they take an hexagonal form, and have archways for the 
sake of communication ; above these arches they again 
assume their octagonal shape, and so continue to the top. 
The next two form the boundaries of the parapet ; these 
are also octagonal, but those that terminate the ends of 
the building are of a circular construction. Over the 
gateway, between the two middle turrets, are three long 
niches; in the4ewer pi^t of each of these stands a statue 
under an enriched canopy : the centre one appears to have 
sL regal crown suspended above his head ; the figure on hiA- 
right is partly in armour, with his hands upon his breast r. 
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T9QEKT0X ABMT.. 

Ui«t on hU Ua flu nilred, wUb ft pufiona staff; ftbovr 
tlicwt and aoder other florid omopict, bave bees tbree 
t«aller tifaret, two of wblch tUU reroaia aod leeia io ibe 
tttUade of prayer. Botweeo Ibese tarrets aad the a4ioiii- 
^H ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ •inilar aicbet nitb tbe taaie sort of 
canopies^ which doabtless oace coataiaed foar stataesa 
one only bai escape the ravages of tiiae« 

Tbe greater part of this baildiai if brick, bat the 
omamental parts and some of tbe tarrets are of stoae» 
their embattled tops were probably of the latter mate- 
rialf I bat these haw chiefly falien to the groand. 

"What docs not fade } The towar that long bad'st«od 
The crash of thaader and the warrii^ winds, 
Shook by the ibw botsare destroyer,. Time, 
Now haogi ia doabtfnl rains o*er its base. 

AaXSTROHG. 

AbQ?e the gateway is a spacioas room, deaominated 
the refectory, amended by a winding stone staircase ; the 
window giving light from the east, eibibits the reraaiia of 
masterly worknmnsbip, aad the arch separating it from 
the room is equally fine i at ona comer of this window 
is a beautiful piscina, Another room has evidently ex- 
isted above this i two very large half-length corbel figares, 
that ooce supported the middle beams, have escaped timeV 
ruthless hand i their distorted coiiDteaances bespeak tbe 
heavy burden they oace supported i but the scalptipr has 
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TSOSKVOir ABBKY. 

cndcavoared to alleviate the saflterlii|^ «f t>m9| by lAgtiA" 
oasly placing a coshion apon hii stoitHletft, 

At a codilderaUe diftaace eatft of tfit €iAnkfa*t stands 
the rain of the charck, cfmsistiiij^ of aB tilegaat clMtered 
colonuB and a pointed recess, retlet«d with ittLCtty 9 thift 
is partly Brolten down t below tlie DpenfBg is a very laff|e 
bat plain piseiaa^ These remains, ihconsiderahle as tiv^y 
are, aibrd a coaviactog proof that the whole was a 
stractare of saperior elegance, and the foandatloo, which 
Biay in several places be traced, bean sttflleient evldcbett 
tlMt it was of very eatenslve dlncniloas. 

The octagonal ehapteNboMse was nnited to tlM 
flouti^ part of th# charck; lis side neasarcs exaetly 
eighteen ftet, and coosequently its diameter was about 
forty-three feet and a half: from tlie remains of one 
of its poaderoas battresses, it is probable that the roof 
was supported without a ceBtr^ pillar. The entrance 
was from the west, and appears to have commonieated 
with the end of a cloister ; bat the ruins in this part are 
scarcely sufficient to substantiate the conjecture; it is 
evident, however, from its connection with the church, 
that four of its sides were completely closed ; and most 
probably the whole of the other four admitted the light 7 
It was highly decorated, the pointed recesses are finely 
ramified, and the open windows were unquestionably of 
corresponding beauty : along earb side was an elegant 
arcade of pointed arrhesj whose heads are filled PfUh 
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trefoil sod qntrefoll tracery work, and whose imposts 
couiit of foliated brackeU. 

A little to tlie loath of these rains stood the abbot's 
lodgii^, once the residence of Edward Skinner, esq» 
who married Ann, daoghter of sir Wiliiam Wentwortfa, 
brother to the nnfortonate earl of Stafford : he and his 
family, with lady Eliza Wentwortb, widow of sir Wii-^ 
liam, lie interred in the neighbouring church of Goxhill., 

In the Harleian MS. the arms of Mortimer in three 
shields, having between the two uppermost a pastoral 
staff, are said to .have been the arms of this Abbey. This 
indicates that the site once belonged to that family, which 
possession might probal^ly be obtained by the daughter of 
Koger earl Mortimer, being married to Stephen le Gross, 
a descendant of the founder. 

Edward duke of York,, grandson of Edward III. 
had a grant of the patronage of Thornton Abbey. 

Thornton was also part of the estate of Henry 
Percy, fourth lord Alnwick and first earl of Northum- 
berland, who was slain on Bramliam*moor, near Hasle* 
wood, Feb. 29, 1407-8, after a sharp fight with the forces 
of fieory IV. ; his head, white with age, was cut off 
and sent to London, with that of lord Bardolf, who died 
of his wounds, after being made prisoner : it was there 
let upon the bridge on a pole, his body was di?ided 
into four parts, whereof one was placed upon a gate at 
London, another at Lincoln, a third at Berwick apoa 
Tweed, and the fourth at Newcastle upon Tyne $ but in 
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THORNTON ABBEY* 

May fottowing they were all taken down, and, by ttie 
king's special precept, delivered to his friends to be so- 
lemnly burled in consecrated ground. 

Collins, in his Peerage reports, that Thornton was 
afterwards possessed by Henry, the second earl, son of 
Hotspur, who, in the thirty-third of Henry YI, on the 
breaking out of the civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, gratefully rememberiog the good offices 
and favours conferred on him by Henry V. continued 
loyal to bis son Henry VI. and was a stout assertor of 
the Lancastrian interest. He was present with the king at 
(xreenwich, on February the 5th, 1454, and being one 
of the lords of his council, advised the setting at liberty 
Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerset, who bad been im- 
prisoned in theTower for more than a year, for his oppo- 
sition to Richard duke of York, who, when it was made 
known to him, retired in disgust to Wales, in order to 
raise forces there, and soon after advanced towards Lon- 
don with a formidable army. The king being informed 
of his success, met him at St. Alban's, where his army 
was defeated and himself made prisoner, May S5, 1455. 
In this engagement the duke of Somerset was slain, and 
near him fell the heroic earl of Northumberland, who wag 
buried in the abbey church of St. Alban*s, with mady 
other noblemen of the Lancastrian party. 

At length it came into the possession of the Skinner 
family, from whom it was purchased by sir R. Sutton^ 
bart. in whose family it continued several yean, during; 
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wkich period U nistaioed tbe low of a Btrikliif fe&twe i m 
■oblc avcme of vcBeiabk treoB, which extended from the 
gateway nearly to the remaint of the cbweh. The site 
of this Abbey ad|ioini tbe parish of Thornton Cnrtis, dis« 
taot aboat fi?e miles firom Barton, and for some years 
was ia possession of the fiMnily of sir R. Satton, bart. 
The present proprietor, G. Uppleby, esq. is a person of 
considerable taste ; be has reserred a private room or 
two for occasional retreat, and takes great pleasure 1b 
preserving tbe remains of this venerable pile.— Here ia 
sweet retirement the mind may indolge in meditating ttpon 
tbe instability of sublunary greatnen, and coBtemplate, 
with secret enotioo, the wrecks of ostentations grBBdcur. 
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AYSCOUGH FEE HALL, SPALDING, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

* 

Spalding, tiUiateAlii thedivisioRofHaflftDdanfl eomity 
of Lineolo, is 108 mUes north from Lttadmi, utod sixteen 
Mutk from BMtoo t ft h a c onoMte raMe maf ket-tewn, 
bas maay excellent domes, aod enjoys a tonrfshhig tradtf. 
The totrn, wfa'fdi boasts of great antiquity, is particu- 
larly iodetited to the tafeot and learatng of one of ffs 
former tabobitants, Maurice Johason, esq. an eminent 
barrister, for bis oowearled researches into its antiqiiCtfes, 
and for handing down to posterity memorials of its an* 
cient conseqaence. 

Passing the great road for London, on the left hand, 
is seen to mnch advantage across the river, Ayscough 
Fee Hall, the residence of the rev. Maurice Johnson, 
D. D. and F. S. A. a descendant of the Maurice Johnson 
before mentioned. This house was built about 1480 by sir 
Richard Aid wyn, Itnt. father to sir Nicholas Aldwyn, knt. 
lord mayor of London in 1499. The mansion now exhi- 
bits scarcely any thing of its original architecture, having 
been altered at different periods { but its present possessor 
has, with considerable pains, endeavoured to restore it 
to, its ancient character, uniting at the same time such im- 
provements, as have rendered it equal to the most conve- 
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nient and samptaom houses of our modern gentry. I>r. 
Johnson possesses a fine collection of pictures and a valu- 
able cabinet of medals and medallions ; but the chief cu- 
riosities of antiquity here have been doomed by the recent 
alterations to rust in a garret ; these are an assemblage of 
missile weapons of ponderous weight, in use prior to the 
invention of gunpowder ; they were formerly arranged 
along the walls of the great hall, and were doubtless the 
pride of the former possessors of the mansion. It is sin- 
cerely to be wished, that the worthy doctor's taste may 
be extended to the erection of a gallery suitable to the 
display of this valuable collection, which would assist 
the historian in his narrative, the antiquary in his re* 
search, and prove an excellent study for the painter. 
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